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® SEAL OF MINNESOTA = 
®IMCO SPECIAL (HicH protEIN) 


Rasa Wheat 3 









- © MINUTE MAN 3 
3 ® RED DRAGON = 
= @ MERLIN = 
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= ® ROYAL PRANCER 
—~  @© GOLDEN PRANCER 
® WHITE PRANCER 


Soft Wheat 
® BETSY ROSS 


® TOPMOST 
® SPARKLING JEWEL 
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BAKER'S PRIVATE LIFE... 

















| was taking dictation when a friend of the boss called up. | 
heard the boss say, ‘Worry about new-crop flour? Not me!” 











After he hung up, | said, ‘But | thought all bakers spent the 3 
summer and fall worrying about new-crop flour.” e 
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g Sounds sensible to me. If | ever marry a baker, I'm going to 
¢ sell him on letting Pillsbury save him a lot of worry! 


He grinned a satisfied grin. He said, “Look, being short- 
handed, we haven't time to juggle formulas to fit changes in 
flour. So we stick to Pillsbury, knowing their new-crop flour 


will behave as well as the old.” 


Every year, Pillsbury starts sampling the new 
wheat from all parts of the country as soon as it’s 
ripe. We blend, grind, analyze and bake until we 
know just which wheats we want. Then, because of 
our huge grain storage capacity, we’re able to blend 
new wheat gradually with old—and keep Pillsbury 
flours uniform in performance year in, year out! 


Pillsbury’s Bakery Flours 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 
General Offices: 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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++ tells why # P4 [i BEMIS BRO. BAG Co. 


‘i Y. ; Offices: Baltimore + Boston + Brooklyn + Buffalo » Charlotte 
§ cus to me z Chicago * Denver + Detroit - East Pepperell « Houston + Indian- 
o : apolis * Kansas “City + Los Angeles - Louisville + i 
. Minneapolis + Mobile + New Orleans - 
Norfolk * Oklahoma City + Omaha - 
St. Helens, Ore. + St. Louis + Salina - ity 
San Francisco + Seattle * Wichita + Wilmington, Calif. 


BETTER BAGS SINCE 1858 
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BETTER 











witt LESS SHORTENING: LESS SUGAR: 


THIS NEW; BETTER FLOUR DOES IT 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
SPECIAL COOKIE FLOUR 


1. NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie g, WE|/ Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
Flour is milled for low-cost pro- Flour makes excellent pie crust 
duction. ... tender and flaky. 


2. NEW All cookies made with Russell- 5, NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
Miller Special Cookie Flour have Flour is milled for shops using 
greater spread. mechanical equipment. 


3. NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 6, NEW Russell-Miller Special Cookie 
Flour makes a shorter dough... Flour, being low in viscosity, 
crisper cookies. requires less sugar, shortening. 






Russell- Miller Special Cookie Flour is laboratory-tested under practical baking 
conditions. We invite you to prove its business-building quality in your own shop. 
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THORO-BREAD 
ADVANTAGES 
All of the fundamental advantages of 
good location, aimerior wheat freely 
available at mill door, and one of 
the cleanest and most efficient mill- 
ing plants —all of these important 
assets stand behind Thoro-Bread and 
make it a real bargain for the flour 


distributor who wants to build his — f 


business on a sound foundation. 







THE AANOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
2,000 Sacks Daily 










MILLED BY 


ARNOLD OF STEALING 


‘Ihe Worlds Hnest Quality 
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“KELLYS FAMOUS” 


FLOUR THAT’S REMEMBERED - 


Home bakers who have used it 
never forget KELLY’S FAMOUS 
—even the most exacting bread 


Flour Milling Capacity and sweet goods maker likes it. 
5000 Sacks You can profit from this fine 


Grain Storage Capacity ; | 
1,000,000 Bushels reputation by stocking KELLY’S 
FAMOUS. 











Never a Question About 


WM KELLY » /) “KELLY’'S FAMOUS” 


MIE ENINKE EVERY USE FLOUR 






“the WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 








HUTCHINSON. KANSAS 
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* FAMILY FLOURS 
®5 grades of All-Purpose Family Flours 
* 3 grades of Biscuit Flours 
* Spring Fancy Short Patent Flour 


* PACKAGED FOOD Products 
* Insured Cake Flour ® Buckwheat Pancake 
*® Pancake ® Cream Breakfast Farina 
* Wholewheat and Graham Flours 


COM Uhal: * BAKERY FLOURS 
* 6 grades Kansas Bakers 


* 6 grades Spring Bakers 


* 9 grades Cake, Cookie and Pastry Flours 
J *® 2 grades Doughnut Flour 
e * 3 grades Rye Flour 

* 1 grade Whole Wheat Flour 


* CRACKER FLOURS 
* 2 grades Sponge Flours 
* 1 grade Dough Flour 
® 2 grades Graham Flours 





A Complete Flour Stock in Every Car! 


Valier’s have grown because their products have been profitable to the 
Jobber and Retailer for three generations. 71 years of successful milling 
experience is in every bag . . . add this to your merchandising experi- 
ence and then you have an unbeatable combination for profit. 





VALIER & SPIES MILLING COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 
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The 
MILLING COMPANY 


Mills at Topeka, Kansas KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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The swing to I-H flour is a good 
indication of how the combined 
efforts of mill and distributor 
can build a higher level of flour 
sales. It is a tribute also to I-H 
quality that makes such a hit 
with the homemaker that she 


wants to use it again. 













ISMERT-HINCKE 
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THE carefully planned production 
cycle of Dixie-Portland flours is rig- 
idly established for each exact grade 
of flour needed by our flour customers. 
For family trade, for bread and crack- 
er bakers—Dixie-Portland flours are 


widely known for ideal performance. 
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Grain Trade Problems Not Lessened 





ASSOCIATION ELECTS 
PEAVEY HEFFELFINGER 


—~<>— 
Minneapolis Man Succeeds J. L. 
Welsh as President of Grain 
and Feed Group 


Omaha, Neb.—F. Peavey Heffelfin- 
ger of Minneapolis was elected presi- 
deni of the Grain and Feed Dealers 
National Association at that organ- 
ization’s meeting in Omaha on Oct. 
12. He succeeds J. L. Welsh, of the 
Buticr-Welsh Grain Co., Omaha, who 
had held the office for two terms. 

Mr. Heffelfinger is vice president 
of F. H. Peavey & Co., Minneapolis, 
a position to which he returned a 
few months ago after a leave of 
absence since Sept., 1942. In the 
interim, he had served as regional 
director for the War Production 
Board at’ Minneapolis. He has been 
active in association affairs for many 
years. 

Other officers elected were: first 
vice president, H. H. Green, H. H. 
Green Mill & Elevator Co., Pattons- 
burg, Mo; second vice president, 
Charles G. Robinson, Scruggs-Rob- 
inson Co., Memphis; third vice pres- 
ident, R. C. Booth, Piper Grain & 
Milling Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Directors, to serve two years, were 
elected as follows: C. J. Martenis, C. 
J. Martenis Co., New York; F. E. 
Devendorf, Los Angeles; Reese H. 
Dickson, Early & Daniels Co., Louis- 
ville; E. C. Dreyer, Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis; E. B. Evans, 
Evans Elevator Co., Decatur, Ill; F. 
J. Faber, Tidewater Grain Co., Phila- 
delphia; W. B. Fox, C. B. Fox Co., 
New Orleans. 

L. D. Godfrey, Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., Chicago; B. O. Holmquist, 
Holmquist Elevator Co., Omaha; F. 
R. Houlton, Houlton Grain Co., Den- 
ver; John D. McCaull, McCaull-Ly- 
man Co., Minneapolis; C. F. Mor- 
riss, Charlotte, N. C; G. A. Pritchard, 
Fortville, Ind; Fred E. Watkins, 
Cleveland (Ohio) Grain Co; Grover 
Simpson, Eberhardt & Simpson Grain 
Co., Salina, Kansas; Earl M. Combs, 
E. M. Combs & Sons, Chicago; Erwin 
Jessen, Uhlmann Grain Co., Kansas 
City; Troy V. Cox, Albers Milling 
Co., Seattle; John F. Leahy, Clay- 
Leahy Grain Co., Kansas City; Ster- 
ling H. Nelson, Salt Lake City; B. 
McCall, Western Grain Co., Birming- 
ham; Howard Martin, Theo. W. Mar- 
tin & Co., Atlanta. 


Progress in Trading 

Mr. Welsh, the retiring president, 
in his address to the general session 
of the meeting, stressed the contrast 
between the past and present in the 
confidence shown between = grain 
traders. When he first started in 
business, he said, the smooth and 
economical flow of grain between 
sellers and buyers and between sur- 
plus and deficit producing areas was 
handicapped by mutual uncertainties 
amounting in many instances to dis- 
trust. He outlined the progressive 
work that had been done over the 
years by the Grain and Feed Deal- 
ers National Association and by the 
stain exchanges in establishing trad- 
ing rules, supervised weights, impar- 
tial grading and protection of con- 
tracts. Now, there is no thought of 
suspicion in- the minds of grain mer- 
chandisers in any part of the nation 
which concerns any of these prac- 


tices, Mr. Welsh stated, and he at- 
tributed a very substantial part of 
this improvement to the association. 
Continued: membership in and sup- 
port of the organization is important, 
he pointed out, in order to present a 
united front of the grain and feed 
industries in meeting current and 
future problems. 

There is a great future in the con- 
version of grains into alcohol for 
eventual manufacture into synthetic 
rubber and plastics, Mr. Welsh be- 
lieves. He cited figures tending to 
show that development of this field 
would control grain surpluses, even 
with high production, and that such 





OMAHA MEETING CONCERNED 
WITH WASHINGTION ACTIONS 


Grain and Feed Dealers National Association Finds That 
Legislation and Other Government Activities Con- 
tinue to Be Chief Factor in Industry’s Operations 





new volume outlets for grain would 
result in a return to free and open 
markets. 





Problems of Jobbers, Retailers 
Spotlighted at Omaha Convention 


Omaha, Neb.—Feed matters as 
they concern jobbers and retailers 
took the spotlight on the first day 
of the 1945 skeletonized convention 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association. 

A considerable amount of the feed 
jobbers’ discussions centered around 
the situation that has handicapped 
this type of distributor throughout 
the wartime period, and which con- 
tinues. Limitation of feed jobbers 
to a single mark-up often has dis- 
turbed the normal flow of supplies 
and has made it difficult for some 
firms to operate efficiently. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration in set- 
tling up its regulations did not give 
adequate consideration to the job- 
bers’ functions, it was contended. 

The jobbers resolved their discus- 
sion on this subject by instructing 
Ray Bowden, the association’s execu- 
tive vice president and Washington 
representative, to continue to press 
for two jobber mark-ups where this 
is needed to promote better distribu- 
tion of supplies. It was the con- 
sensus that this should be done de- 
spite the fact that OPA is nearing 
the end of its course. 

On the question of a higher mark- 
up for jobbers on millfeed—now 50c 
—which also has bothered jobbers 
since the start of OPA, the jobbers 
reiterated their stand that this 
should be done. It was recognized, 
however, that both this and the dou- 
ble mark-up probably could not be 


gained, and chief pressure will be 
exerted on OPA for the latter. 

The jobbers voted to name a com- 
mittee to bring feed trading rules 
up to date to cope with changing 
times and commodities. 

They also decided to ask OPA to 
call a formal organization meet- 
ing of the Feed Jobbers’ Advisory 
Committee. This committee was set 
up more than a year ago, and has 
had. problems it wanted to present to 
the price control officials. It could 
not function under the law until 
called together formally by the OPA, 
and this never has been done. 

A resolution adopted asked the 
OPA, when price regulations are 
changed, not to make the action 
retroactive so as to penalize prior 
business contracted in good faith. 
This was aimed especially at a re- 
cent ruling denying more than one 
mark-up to jobbers on certain items 
despite the fact that these had not 
been prohibited in the original order, 
and after contracts had been made 
and were outstanding incorporating 
more than one mark-up. 

The jobbers voted to table action 
on a letter from Chester Bowles, 
OPA chief, asking for recommenda- 
tions as to when ceilings should be 
removed from feeds. It was believed 
that too many factors entered into 
this for an intelligent answer to be 
given. 

J. P. Parks, of Kansas City, was 
re-elected chairman of the national 
feed distributors’ committee. 





E. C. DREYER HONORED AT DINNER 


* * * 


*K *K *K 


Veteran Feed Man Eulogized for Endeavors 


Omaha, Neb.—One of the veteran 
feed jobbers of the United States 
was paid high tribute by the Grain 
and Feed Dealers National Associ- 
ation and his fellow jobbers when 
he was named guest of honor at the 
annual dinner of the association on 
the evening of Oct. 12. The din- 
ner was given in connection with the 
annual meeting of the organization 
in Omaha. About 300 attended. 

The man was E. C. Dreyer, found- 
er and president of the Dreyer Com- 
mission Co., St. Louis and Kansas 
City. Mr. Dreyer started his feed 
brokerage and jobbing business in 
St. Louis around the turn of the cen- 


tury. He specialized in millfeeds. At 
that time, and for many years there- 
after, the price of millfeeds was de- 
termined by the Boston market, less 
freight back to the mill producing it. 

“It was a red letter day on the 
few occasions when we could sell 
millfeed to any market in states 
west of the Atlantic seaboard,” Mr. 
Dreyer said. He-has seen the rise, 
not only in the importance of mill- 


feeds, but in the feed industry ‘itself - 


to a greatness of which no one 
dreamed when he first entered busi- 
ness. 

Mr. Dreyer. has_ served on. the 


(Continued on page 16.) 


By HARVEY E. YANTIS 


Omaha, Neb.—The problems of 
peace, no less than the problems of 
war, are heavily scented with a 
Washington — and political — atmos- 
phere as far as the grain marketing 
industry of the nation is concerned. 

At the forty-ninth annual meeting 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association at Omaha, Oct. 
11-12, there was hardly a discussion 
or an action that was not associated 
in some degree with legislation or 
other government activity, either now 
effective or pending. The grain men 
are strong in their desire to return 
to free and open markets, including 
futures trading, as the most efficient 
and cheapest system of merchandis- 
ing farm crops, but the federal gov- 
ernment has exerted an increasing 
dominance over grain trade affairs, 
and it was obvious in listening to 
the official and unofficial discussions 
at the meeting that the grain mer- 
chandisers continue to recognize this 
as the chief factor in their opera- 
tions. 

Watch on the Potomac 


George E. Booth, of Lamson Bros. 
& Co., Chicago, in giving to the meet- 
ing a report of the legislative com- 
mittee, of which he is chairman, em- 
phasized the great number of pro- 
posed bills affecting grain merchan- 
dising directly or indirectly. Most 
of these die in committee and most 
of those that are reported out of 
committee fail of adoption by Con- 
gress, he said. Nevertheless, all of 
them must be analyzed and their 
progress watched, and support or 
opposition organized. Thus, the prin- 
cipal function of the association be- 
comes legislative, and the importance 
of its Washington office, under the 
direction of Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president, becomes more and 
more apparent. 

“In fact,” Mr. Booth said, “it seems 
that at a meeting of this kind, a 
legislative committee report is some-- 
what superfluous, considering that 
all of our discussions have been con- 
cerned primarily with legislation and 
government activities.” 

Price supports and controls, and 
other actions affecting agricultural 
(Continued on page 16.) _ 

5 SARE SRR TOB A, ADESSO I P EEL 
CELEBRATE IN 1946 


Omaha, Neb.—The 1946 convention 
of the Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association will celebrate the 
50th anniversary of the founding of 
that organization. The time and place 
of the meeting have not yet been de- 
cided, but plans already are under 
way to make it “a convention to end 
all conventions,” according to Gradon 
B. Swanson of the association’s head- 
quarters offices in St. Louis. Mr. 
Swanson will be in direct charge of 
planning the 1946 meeting. 
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STRIKE FLURRY IN MILLING, _ 
BAKING INDUSTRIES SUBSIDES 


Rochester, N. 2 Dispute Only Unsettled Strike; New 
Orleans Walkout Averted With 12% Wage In- 
crease and Other Adjustments 


The number of labor disputes in 
the milling and baking industries 
was reduced to one during the past 
week as employees of two flour mill- 
ing companies and members of a 
bakers’ union local returned to their 
jobs. 

The strike of bakery workers in 
Rochester, N. Y., is the only major 
work stoppage in the nation as it 
continues into its seventh week with 
no indication of an early settlement. 

In the milling industry, a week-old 
work stoppage was ended at the Acme- 
Evans Co., Inc., plant in Indianapolis 
when 165 employees returned to their 
jobs. A contract has been signed 
between the company and the United 
Food, Tobacco and Allied Workers 
of America Union (CIO) which pro- 
vides for a pay increase of 5c per 
~ hour, retroactive to Aug. 17, senior- 
ity rights and provisions for a meth- 
od of handling grievances. 

The majority of the union em- 
ployees of the Twin Falls (Idaho) 
Flour Mills has returned to work 
after staying off their jobs for five 
days in a strike that was described 
as “unauthorized” by officials of the 
union. They stated that the work- 
ers acted on their own initiative in 
walking off the job over a demand 
for a 15% increase in pay. 

Officials of the union advised the 
Twin Falls workers to return to their 
jobs and are reported as saying that 
they would not object to the mill’s 
hiring of other workers. The U. S. 
Employment Service offered to co- 
operate in securing replacements for 
those workers who continued to stay 
away from work. 


Election at Louisville 

The National Labor’ Relations 
Board, on Oct. 11, withdrew as the 
“umpire” between two A. F. of L. 
unions in an election that was sched- 
uled to be held Oct. 19 at the Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Inc., flour mill in 
Louisville, Ky. The election was 
called to determine which of the two 
unions shall act as bargaining agent 
for 400 mill employees. 

The NLRB action, considered un- 
usual, was taken at the request of 
William Green, president of the A. 


F. of L., who sent a special repre- 
sentative to Louisville to arrange for 
the election which has been set up 
to Oct. 17. 

The Grain Processors Union and 
the Teamsters and Chauffeurs Union 
are the two labor organizations in- 
volved in the election. Ballard & 
Ballard Co. is not involved in any 
sort of dispute with its employees, 
and the company is not involved in 
the election. 


Rochester Strike Continues 


The dispute between officers of the 
Bakers Union, Local 494 (AFL), and 
officials of the General, Continental 
and National Biscuit Co. bakeries 
continues stalemated. The public is 
awaiting the result of efforts of Con- 
gressman George F. Rogers to per- 
suade representatives of the two fac- 
tions to agree to some formula for 
settling the wage dispute which closed 
the three plants Sept. 2. 

The desirability of an early set- 
tlement was emphasized by the an- 
nouncement of Morris Levinson, head 
of the Hart Food Stores, Inc., indi- 
cating a further reduction in the 
supply of bread in the Rochester 
area. He said that he was consider- 
ing a cutback in bakery goods pro- 
duction to conserve the firm’s allot- 
ments of sugar and shortening. The 
Office of Price Administration re- 
cently rejected applications of the 
Master Bakers Associations and bak- 
ing concerns in Rochester for addi- 
tional grants of the two rationed 
ingredients. 


Drivers Serve Strike Notice 


Bakery drivers of seven baking 
companies in Scranton and Kingston, 
Pa., have filed a 30-day strike notice 
with the U. S. Department of Labor. 
Affected are 220 drivers employed by 
Williams, Spaulding’s, Old Home, 
Scheuer’s, United Bakeries and Gold 
Medal Pie Co., all of Scranton, and 
the Blue Ribbon Cake Co. of Kings- 
ton. 

The employees are asking for a $5 
increase of their base pay of $9 per 
week to supplement their commis- 
sions of 10% on sales. Terms of 
the counter-proposal offered by the 





POLICE DELIVER BREAD — Police officers of Hudson County, New 
Jersey, and women hospital attendants unload 1,500 loaves of bread at 
the medical center in Jersey City. New Jersey was virtually left bread- 
less recently due to striking delivery drivers. 
settled. 


The strike has now been 
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baking companies were not revealed. 
The War Labor Board recently re- 


jected a request for an expense al- 
lowance of $1.50 per week, asked for \, 


by the drivers. 


New Orleans Dispute Settled 

The two-week-old labor dispute 
between the New Orleans Mas- 
ter Bakers Association and Local No. 
35, Bakers Union (AFL), has been 
settled with the granting of a 12% 
wage increase and other adjustments 
in the contracts, A. J. Binder, presi- 
dent of the association, announced. 

Each bakery in the association has 
made separate agreements with the 
union, but the negotiations were con- 
ducted through the offices of the as- 
sociation, Mr. Binder said. 

The agreement, he said, includes 
shortening of the work week from 
42 to 40 hours; a general wage in- 
crease for all classifications; a differ- 
ential of 5c per hour for nightwork; 
addition of another holiday with pay, 
making five holidays during the year; 
double time for the seventh consecu- 
tive day’s work, and clarification of 
seniority rights and provisions. 


Jewish Bakeries Open Again 

Four Jewish bakeries in Milwau- 
kee, members of the Milwaukee Jew- 
ish Specialty Bakers Association, re- 
sumed operations Oct. 15, following 
an agreement to arbitrate the wage 
dispute which closed the shops Oct. 2. 

Employees were seeking wage in- 
creases of $2.30 per week for oven 
and cake men and $3.05 for bench 
men. The bakeries affected were 
Berkowitz, Chicago, Krasno’s and 
Meunitz & Sons. 

A second week of vacation with 
pay after five years’ employment was 
ordered in Pittsburgh, Pa., in a dis- 
pute between the United Baking Co., 
the Caplan Baking Products Co. and 
the Bakery and Confectionery Work- 
ers Union, Local No. 44 (AFL). 
Other adjustments in the labor 
contracts provide for a 5c dif- 
ferential for nightwork and 15 
minutes on company time for chang- 
ing clothes. All adjustments are ret- 
roactive to May 1, 1945. Pay for 
three holidays not worked was de- 
nied. The dispute was handled by 
the Third Regional War Labor Board. 
Approximately 30 bakers and 50 aux- 
iliary workers were affected. 
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HOUSTON MILLING CO. 
SALE EXPECTED SOON 


—<>—_ 
Continental’ Grain Co. Negotiating 
to Purchase Texas Flour Mill and 
Formula Feed Plant 


Kansas City, Mo.—Sale of the 
Houston (Texas) Milling Co. to the 
Continental Grain Co. is expected to 
be completed soon. Negotiations 
have been in progress for some tirne, 

The Houston Milling Co. operates 
an 8,000-sack flour mill and a large 
mixed feed plant and has 1,500,000 
bus of concrete storage capacity. In 
addition, the firm leases the Houston 
Port Bureau elevator of 3,000,000-bu 
capacity and port elevators of 500,- 
000-bu capacity at Texas City «and 
Port Arthur, Texas. 

The Houston firm also operates un- 
der lease the Brownwood (Texas) 
Mill & Elevator Co., which includes 
a 400-sack flour mill and elevator 
storage of 225,000 bus. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BUFFALO TUGMEN REJECT 
PAY DISPUTE MEDIATION 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Tugmen in the Buf- 
falo harbor, by a vote of 2 to 1, re- 
jected on Oct. 11 a plea by Commis- 
sioner Thomas Finn of the U. S. Con- 
ciliation Service that their back pay 
dispute with the Great Lakes Towing 
Co. be referred to the maritime panel 
of the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Seven tugs of the Great Lakes 
Transit Corp. have been idle since 
Sept. 4, when a dispute arose between 
the tugmen and management. The 
back pay issue now apparently is 
the only one remaining, the others 
having been settled at a previous 
meeting. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINS BRYO. CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. — J. Thompson 
Schell, sales manager, Caskey Bak- 
ing Co., Hagerstown, Md., has re- 
signed and will be sales representa- 
tive of the Bryo Co. of Chicago, III, 
wheat germ products, covering terri- 
tory east of Harrisburg and includ- 
ing Philadelphia, Baltimore and 
Washington. 








OPA Anenitinant Eases Blockade 
on Wheat to Montana Mills 


Washington, D. C.—With the issu- 
ance of Amendment 4 to Second 
RMPR 487, effective Oct. 22, the 
Office of Price Administration has 
eliminated the inequitable competi- 
tive condition surrounding the sale 
of wheat in Montana which arose 
following the issuance of Amendment 
1 to that order. Under this new 
amendment the exemption of wheat 
of Montana origin from the provi- 
sions of the integrated business rule 
of the order shall apply only to 
wheat originating in that part of 
Montana west of a line drawn due 
south from the Canadian border to 
Chinook and thence southeast to 
Winnett, thence southwest to Round- 
up, thence southeast to Huntley, 
thence due south to the Wyoming 
border. 

Under Amendment 1, the OPA at- 
tempted to correct maldistribution 
in Montana caused by the integrated 
business rule, but in so doing they 
effected a virtual blockade of wheat 
to Montana flour mills. With amend- 


ment 4 it is believed that this con- 
dition has been eliminated. 
The text of the OPA amendment 


follows: 

Second Revised Maximum Price Rexula- 
tion 487 is amended in the following re- 
spects: 

1. The last sentence of Section 2.6 (a) 
(4) is amended to read as follows: ‘‘lur- 
thermore, the mark-ups provided in sub- 


paragraphs (a) (2) and (a) (3) of this 
section shall not be added on the sale ol 
any lot of wheat originating at points iD 


the State of Montana west of a line drawn 
due south from the Canadian border to 
Chinook, thence southeast to Winvuett 
thence southwest to Roundup, thence south- 


east to Huntley, thence due south to the 
Wyoming border.” 
2. The last sentence of Section 2.1 (a) 


(4) is amended to read as follows: ‘!ur- 
thermore, the mark-ups provided in sub- 
paragraphs (b) (2) and (b) (3) of this 
section shall not be added on the sale 0! 
any lot of wheat originating at points 
the State of Montana west of a line draw! 
due south from the Canadian border 
Chinook, thence southeast to Winnett, thence 
southwest to Roundup, thence southeast te 
Huntley, thence due south to the Wyoming 
border.”’ 


This amendment shall become effe:tive 
Oct. 22, 1945. 
Issued this 16th day of Oct., 1945. 
CHESTER BOWLES 
Administrator. 
Approved: Oct. 9, 1945. 


CLINTON P. ANDERSON. 
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N. Y. Dock Workers’ Strike Ties 
Up Army-USDA Flour Transfers 


The transfer of army flour to the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture under the recent arrange- 
ments to shift the military flour to 
European countries through the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration and on cash sales, has 
run into a snag in the form of the 
longshoremen’s strike at the port of 
New York. 

Practically all of the army flour on 
this deal was consigned to New York, 
becoming the property of the USDA 
upon arrival and therefore out of 
the jurisdiction of the army. The 
strike of longshoremen tied up 
about 1,100 cars of export flour in 
New York, at least a fifth of which 
is USDA flour on transfer from army 
contracts, much of it destined to 
British channels. 

As a result of the jam, all export 
commodities destined for New York 
were embargoed, except those for 


consumption by the army, navy, 
coast guard and air force. The long- 
shoremen agreed to handle these. 

By Oct. 15, longshoremen were re- 
turning to work on some piers, but 
authorities would not hazard a guess 
as to how long it would take to clear 
the port and permit lifting the em- 
bargo. 

As yet, the shipping restrictions on 
the army flour to New York have 
caused no inconvenience to mills; in 
fact, the delay has been welcomed 
by many plants which are far behind 
in deliveries on civilian orders. 

The accumulation of flour and oth- 
er export commodities has resulted 
in serious congestion in New York, 
however. About 7,000 carloads of 
material are involved and the delay 
in unloading and returning the cars 
to service is likely to have some seri- 
ous railroad transportation problems, 
it is said. 





Danish Mills May Produce Flour 


for Occupying Forces in Europe 


Writing of Denmark’s war and 
postwar food problems, Anton Soren- 
son, a flour importer of Copenhagen, 
reports negotiations which may re- 
sult in Danish mills supplying approx- 
imately 4,000 tons of wheat flour 
monthly to armed forces of the Unit- 
ed Nations in Europe and to the pop- 
ulation of the Ruhr Valley. It is pro- 
posed, he says, to use a mixture of 
25% Canadian and 75% Danish 
wheat. Denmark would _ import 
enough Canadian wheat to allow a 
25% mixture in all flour made for 
home consumption. 

‘If this plan becomes a reality,” 
comments Mr. Sorenson, “it undoubt- 
edly will further retard the possibili- 
ties of getting import flour from your 
side started once more toward Dan- 
ish markets.” 

During all the years of the war 
flour and bread were rationed in Den- 
mark. When the war started, the 
Danish parliament passed a Dill 
which imposed upon farmers the du- 
ty to deliver a certain part of all 
grain harvested to government agen- 
cies at a stipulated price. If a farm- 
er was unable to fulfill his obligations 
with respect to wheat and rye grains, 
he was obliged to deliver oats and 
barley for the balance. Flour was 
sold at prices fixed by the govern- 
ment. Wheat flour was assessed a 
comparatively high tax, and the 
amount accruing from this tax was 
employed to reduce the price on rye 
meal 

“Imports of flour and grain were 
completely stopped at the time of 
occupation,” writes Mr. Sorenson, 
“but the capacity of the Danish mills 
is more than sufficient to meet the 
flour requirements under the ration 
sysiem. I have the distribution here 
for a new and modern middle-sized 
mill with facilities for milling wheat 
and rye flour as well as rolled oats, 
and on the strength of this connec- 
tion [ have been able to preserve my 
business and even increase my volume 
of business as well as number of cus- 
tomers considerably. 

“During two of the war years we 
had very great difficulties to over- 
come. The variety of wheat grown 
here is soft winter wheat, and during 
two winters in succession we had 


such severe frosts, so that we barely 
harvested enough wheat for sowing. 
For bread and flour we were there- 
fore solely dependent upon rye mixed 
with barley. Further, poor weather 
prevailed during harvesting, and this 
resulted in grain of very poor qual- 
ity. Consequently it was very hard 
to produce a flour from which a satis- 
factory bread could be baked. 
“Although during the war we man- 
aged to supply our population with a 
comparatively good ration of flour 
and bread from homegrown grains, 
we are all longing for the time when 
we again shall be able to supply our 
customers with the excellent flours 


from your side, which we have missed 
for such a long time. 

“As you will remember, the impor- 
tation of flour from Canada and 
U.S‘A.. to this country was stopped 
some years before the war. The im- 
port restrictions we then experienced 
were dictated by the lack of foreign 
funds, especially dollars, and unfor- 
tunately it looks at present as if the 
same conditions will prevail again. 
The amount of foreign funds which 
we have at disposal is rather small, 
and as imports of vital goods like 
coal, steel, textiles, etc., have priority, 
we cannot expect to get import 
licenses for flour in the near future.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
R. H. WENDT OPENS OFFICE 
Chicago, Ill.—Robert H. Wendt has 

opened a law office specializing in 

patents, trademarks and copyrights 
in the Tower Building, 6 North Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago. 











FLOUR FOR VIENNA — Flour 
brought to Vienna on the first British 
food train to arrive in the city is un- 
loaded by Austrian civilians at the 
unloading depot. The food train was 
loaded with 420 tons of flour, beans 
and peas, the first installment of 12,- 
000 tons to be delivered monthly. 
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Subsidized Export. 
Sales Reach 
4.444.185 Lbs 


Washington, D. C.—Export sales of 
flour under the 1945-46 wheat flour 
export program from May 1, 1945, 
through Sept. 30 1945, totaled 4,444,- 
185 lbs, the Production and Market- 
ing Administration of the USDA re- 
ports. 

Cuba continues to head the list of 
importers, having taken a total of 2,- 
445,211 lbs in the above period. 
Brazil was second, with 543,304 lbs 
and Bolivia third, with 208,000 Ibs. 
Ecuador and Jamaica are fourth and 
fifth, with volumes almost as high as 
Bolivia. 

Detailed figures on the subsidized 
export sales follow: 


Quantity 

Country (ewt) 
Re ee ee 550.00 
MRS Se ee ree 208,000.00 
EIT eee en ee Tee ee 543,304.33 
Seracees FEOMAGPAR «oo cccccceces 5,640.00 
SOE BOOM 66.0 nce eivordcces 79,300.00 
| RSs eereery on ree 117,430.19 
Se Nc oS e'Ss 050 ke 6.06 cgco ve 62,095.10 
ieee ere eee eee ree 
Dominican Republic .......... . 4,252.00 
EE acre 56S 8b b%, sidlp's's ado -8:6.% 203,633.50 
OT RS eee ea 13,351.00 
EE.) Nip. 0.4.0 2.4006) 9:8. 8 6783.6. 75,118.20 
EN | brerints 8:66 4) kare 0. 06-8. 6 n:6-0.04 0:6 86,719.11 
0 A err re ee nee 37,616.80 
LG Es hip d:0 6:5 0 N08 04.64 488 B60 280.00 
EL: Ses vies 66 Uecunt denen ees 202,172.00 
EN, cbr 6.4 abs. gune sdb ae baie b 66,400.00 
re rat ae ee 8,011.75 
Netherlands East Indies ...... 20,000.00 
Netherlands West Indies ....... 10,147.06 
oe ee ge: ao 11,301.65 
EE... °- © 0:5 -:6.0:0's,6:8:.0 lah Siew e 19,163.26 
RPS e eee Cee eee 23,247.45 
on.  , SEE CERO CS Ce 35,250.00 
SS eres ea ed ee 6,400.00 
| SF Wevererec. eee Tee 39,788.00 
Spanish Morocco and Tangier.. 21,935.98 
Surinam and Dutch Guiana ... 13,136.50 
lh ee Re Se ee eee ea 10,000.00 
ee ere ee oe 1,592.00 
VOROBEIEE v.05 0.00 cer seeressnwrue 67,217.03 
Virgin. TOPIER civic cca cites 5,915.20 

v. | riwe eer ee ere Rr ee eT 4,444,185.09 


*Includes sales under Special Cuban Pro- 
gram. 





CCC Hikes Bids to Full Ceilings 
for Duluth-Superior Export Wheat 


Minneapolis, Minn. —Impelled by 
the need for more wheat in lake po- 
sitions to fill out export cargoes be- 
fore the close of navigation the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. last week re- 
entered the market for wheat at 
Duluth-Superior at full ceilings. The 
new schedule of buying represents an 
advance of 11%c bu over its pre- 
vious acceptance prices. 

On the first day after the ad- 
vanced price was announced, the 
CCC secured about 1,500,000 bus in 
the Duluth-Superior position, which 
was the first grain it had taken in 
over three weeks, or since cash 
values in the open market began 
their sharp ascent. To some ex- 
tent the re-entry of the agency into 
the cash market discounted the be- 
lief that CCC buying was strictly a 
price support measure. 

In addition, the Chicago office of 
the CCC announced it would until 
further notice entertain offers of 
wheat in round lots at current mar- 
ket prices for shipment to Atlantic 
seaboard ports, in such amounts as 
may be necessary to meet export 
requirements. No other regional of- 
fices of the CCC, aside from Chicago 
and Minneapolis, announced any buy- 
ing prices, but the revisions at these 


markets were considered as setting 
the pattern for new scales that would 
be put into effect should the agency 
renew buying in the Southwest or 
the Pacific Northwest. 

The buying schedule at Duluth- 
Superior covered wheat to be deliv- 
ered to ship-side by Oct. 25. Whether 
or not the CCC will remain in the 
market after that date is not known. 

Following is the text of the Duluth- 
Superior acceptance notice issued by 
the Minneapolis office of the CCC on 
Oct. 10: 

This Minneapolis office will, until 
further notice, accept offers for sale 
to it of wheat, as noted below, in the 
terminal position of the Duluth-Su- 
perior market, with the right re- 
served to accept or reject any such 
offers in whole or in part. 

WHEAT—DULUTH, MINN., AND 
SUPERIOR, WIS. 


1 HDNS and 1 HNS ....... $1.74% 
1 DNS and 1 N& .civccvecss 1.73% 
2 DNS and 2 NS ......esee- 1.73 

1 DHW and 1 HW ......... 1.74% 
2 DHW and 2 HW ......... 1.73% 


The above prices are for ordinary 
grades of wheat and 2c bu premium 
will be paid for wheat containing 
13% or better protein. No other 
protein premiums will apply. 

The above prices shall be net to 








this Corporation, basis f.o.b. vessel 
Duluth, Superior or Itasca, loaded 
from warehouses approved under the 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement. 
The above prices include elevation 
for vessel loading by date specified 
at time of purchase. This grain is 
not subject to the terms of the Uni- 
form Grain Storage Agreement. The 
above prices include elevation in and 
out of the warehouse and 30 days’ 
free storage from the date seller no- 
tifies the’ grain is available for load- 
ing; such notice, at the option of 
this Corporation, shall be the date 
seller’s warehouse receipts or buy- 
er’s form “E” are received in the 
buyer’s Minneapolis office. 

Storage rate, after the said 30 
days, shall be 1/30c bu daily. In 
all other respects warehouse charges 
shall be at seller’s regular published 
tariff rates for any other services 
engaged in writing by the buyer. 
Seller shall cover all purchases with 
all-rail inbound railroad tonnage pro- 
tecting the outbound proportional 
rate to Chicago, Illinois, and points 
beyond and intermediate to Atlantic 
seaboard, in effect at time of sale. 

All other offers and prices con- 
tained in previous schedules are here. 
by cancelled, 
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New Hampshire Begins Campaign 
Against Consumption of Sweets 


Concord, N..H.—When it was an- 
nounced a few days ago that New 
Hampshire would become the first 
state in the country to launch a cam- 
paign against the consumption of 
sweets to prevent tooth decay, the 
baking industry received quite a jolt, 
but it now appears that while cake 
and other bakery products of high 
sugar content will come under the 
list of sweets which will be frowned 
upon to some extent, the brunt of 
the drive’s emphasis will be against 
candies. 

The campaign, entirely education- 
al and aimed especially at the dental 
health of children, was instigated 
by the State Dental Society. Co- 
operating agencies are the State De- 
partment of Health, State Depart- 
ment of Education and New Hamp- 
shire Council on Dental Health... As 
to the campaign’s possible effects on 
the baking industry, Dr. H. Shirley 
Dwyer, dental director of the health 
department, said: 

“Personally, I do not see very 
much difference between sugar con- 
tained in candy and sugar on the top 
of cake, although we realize that 
hard candy such as lollypops, lemon 
drops, etc., are the most dangerous 
from the standpoint of residual sug- 
ar. The reason for this is quite ob- 
vious—the longer that a sugar solu- 
tion remains in contact with the 
teeth the longer the mouth remains 


acid, thus stimulating the activity 
of the bacteria of dental decay. 

“Hard candy creates a longer pe- 
riod of sugar solution in the mouth 
because it dissolves slowly. The 
sugar in baked goods may not remain 
in contact with the teeth over as 
long a period of time as does that 
of hard candy and chewing gum. 

“It is the frequency of use of 
sugar and the failure to eliminate 
from the teeth residual sugar that 
is the cause of the acid condition 
of the mouth. We know, for in- 
stance, that a small amount of sugar 
in the mouth will cause the saliva 
to be acid for about one and one 
half hours. A half dozen cookies 
or candies might be eaten at one 
sitting, one after the other, and not 
cause as much damage as if those 
six candies were spaced two hours 
apart.” 

These are some of the facts which 
will be stressed in the crusade to 
reduce the consumption of sweets 
in New Hampshire, where tooth de- 
cay conditions have been described 
by dental experts as “the worst in 
the country.” 

A statement authorized by the den- 
tal profession in New Hampshire, as 
plans went ahead to open the cam- 
paign shortly, included the following 
information: 

“More than nine of every 10 chil- 
dren, at the age of six, have one 


or more. decayed teeth. In New 
Hampshire, there are approximately 
eight decayed teeth at six years of 
age. 

“At the age of 18, nine teeth on 
the average have decayed and sev- 
eral teeth have been lost. The loss 
of these teeth results in many dental 
complications. In New Hampshire, 
approximately 11 teeth are decayed 
at 18 years of age. 

“There is approximately one den- 
tist to 2,000. people in New Hamp- 
shire. Fifty-five per cent of these 
dentists are located in six cities. 

“Research has confirmed the find- 
ings of dental authorities that the 


greater part of dental decay is’ 


caused, generally, by the consump- 
tion of too much sugars and starches; 
that dental decay results from acids 
from sugars and starches which are 
retained in the mouth; that a few 
individuals may consume more sugar 
and starches than they need but 
may not, because of certain condi- 
tions of the mouth, retain apprecia- 
able quantities resulting in tooth de- 
cay; that, on the other hand, there 
are more individuals who do not con- 
sume too much sugar but who re- 
tain in the mouth much of that which 
is eaten, and hence develop dental 
decay; that individual characteristics 
of immunity or susceptibility are 
variable in the process of dental 
decay.” 





Fall MNF Meeting 
Will Not Be Held, 
Officials Declare 


Chicago, Ill.—Officials of the Mill- 
ers National Federation have stated 
that unless some issue of consider- 
able importance arises, there will be 
no special meeting of the group held 
this fall. A number of members have 
indicated that they favor the idea of 
a meeting, but satisfactory hotel ac- 
commodations are almost out of the 
question at any time in the near fu- 
ture. Federation spokesmen declare 
that although there would be much 
to discuss at a general meeting, there 
is no compelling issue at this time. 
As long as that situation prevails, no 
meeting plans will be made. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FORMULA SOUGHT IN EVENT 
ARMY CANCELS CONTRACTS 


For some weeks, the Millers Na- 
tional Federation has been conduct- 
ing negotiations with the contract 
termination division of the army 
quartermaster department relative 
to a formula to be used in the event 
that any army flour contracts are 
terminated. Some progress has been 
made, and it is hoped that the mat- 
ter will come to a head in the near 
future, the federation reports. 

“Working this problem out prop- 
erly may prove to be very impor- 
tant,” the federation says, “especially 
if at some future date there should 
be wholesale cancellations of flour 
purchases. Up to this time the only 
cancellations which have taken place 
have been of delinquent contracts, 
and these would not be covered ‘in 


any event by a termination formula. 
The general objective in the present 
negotiations is to obtain approval of 
a plan which would reimburse the 
miller fully for all expense which 
he may have incurred in connection 
with any sale to the government 
which is canceled before delivery.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SEIZURE OF 400,000 LBS 
OF FLOUR, MEAL ORDERED 


New Orleans, La.—Inspectors of 
the Food and Drug Administration 
ordered seized approximately 400,000 
Ibs of flour and corn meal in 38 
Mississippi towns because the cereal 
products were infested with weevils. 
The seizure actions were brought fol- 
lowing two weeks of activity by the 








inspectors. 
E. C. Bourdreaux, chief of the New 
Orleans office of ‘the inspection 


agency, said that the infested flour 
and meal will be converted into 
animal feed. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


JOINT MEETING PLANNED 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Niagara Fron- 
tier and Toronto Sections of the 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists plan to meet with the mem- 
bers of District 8, Association of Op- 
erative Millers, in Buffalo on Oct. 27. 
The millers’ group will elect officers. 








Bread Price Raise 
Asked by Chicago 
Baking Companies 


Chicago, Ill—Seven wholesale bak- 
eries servicing this area filed applica- 
tions for unstated price increases on 
bread and rolls with the regional 
office of the Office of Price Admin- 
istration last week. 

Price increases must be approved 
both by the OPA and the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and probably 
would take many weeks to obtain, it 
was learned. 

Applications were filed after Wil- 
liam A. Quinlan, of Washington, at- 
torney representing the bakers, con- 
ferred with OPA food attorneys and 
price executives. 

The firms filing were Continental 
Baking Co., Ward Baking Co., Gor- 
don Baking Co., H. Piper Baking Co., 
Inter-State Bakeries Corp., John’s 
Bake Shops and Vienna Model Bak- 
ery, Inc. 

An Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion ban on daily deliveries will ex- 
pire on Nov. 1. This also is threat- 
ening a raise of 1c per quart on milk 
as drivers consider a return to daily 
deliveries on Oct. 25. 





Butter Ration End Forecast by Dec. 1 


Chicago, Ill—The army’s release 
of 80,000,000 lbs of butter for civilian 
use and increased butter production 
were the basis of a forecast by Owen 
M. Richards, manager of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Association here, that but- 
ter rationing will end by Dec. 1. 

Officials of the Department of Agri- 


culture, to whom the army. butter 
was released, made no prediction as 
to the possible effect of the army ac- 
tion on butter rationing, pending fur- 
ther study. 

The butter released is in excess of 
military requirements under the de- 
mobilization program. It is expect- 
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ed to boost the civilian supply by 
more than 20% over the 400,000,000 
lbs originally allotted for the last 
quarter of 1945. 

The actual amount of the increase 
in civilian supply will depend upon 
how much of the army butter is in 
good condition after storage and how 
much is produced in the coming 
months of seasonally low output. 

There is some question whether 
production in the last quarter wil] 
meet the 400,000,000 lb production 
rate. The Department of Agricul- 
ture said production decreased sharp- 
ly in September because of heavy 
diversion of cream and milk into 
other food uses. 

The first carloads of butter re- 
leased by the army for civilian use 
will reach the market in a few days, 
Meanwhile, shortages were reported 
in retail outlets on the Pacific coast. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CARGILL, INC., BUYS 
NUTRENA MILLS, INC. 


—<>— 
R. E. Whitworth, President, Entire 
Staff and Operating Policies of 
Nutrena to Continue 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Sale of the 
entire capital stock of Nutrena Mills, 
Ine., Kansas City, Kansas, to Car- 
gill, Inc., Minneapolis, has been an- 
nounced. 

“It is the plan to continue Nutrena 
operations headed by R. E. Whit- 
worth, president, and his staff of 430 
fellow workers, without any change 
in name, management, dealers or 
policy,” J. H. MacMillan, Jr., presi- 
dent of Cargill, Inc., said. 

Nutrena’s three mills located at 
Sioux City, Iowa, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas, and Kansas City, Kansas, manu- 
facture a complete line of livestock 
and poultry feeds and other special- 
ties such as dog food. Distribution 
for the most part is in the central 
midwest. The combining of the two 
feed organizations will about double 
present operations, since the sale of 
Cargill feeds is concentrated in Min- 
nesota, Iowa, the Dakotas and Wis- 
consin. Mills serving this area are 
located at Minneapolis, Fort Dodge 
and Cedar Rapids, and soybean proc- 
essing plants in Cedar Rapids, Fort 
Dodge and Springfield, Ill. 

In addition to Mr. Whitworth, oth- 
er Nutrena officers include J. C. 
North, executive vice president; D. V. 
McDonald, vice president; J. D. Arm- 
strong, vice president; J. H. Riley, 
vice president; J. D. Lawrence, vice 
president, and Mrs. F. B. Nelson, 
treasurer. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ALLIED GROUP TO DISCUSS 
MEANS TO AID BAKERS 


Milwaukee, Wis. — What allied 
tradesmen can do to aid in problems 
concerning well-trained help, mer- 
chandising and employment will fea- 
ture the meeting of the Wisconsin 
Flour and Bakers Allied Trades <s- 
sociation here Oct. 19. 

An apprentice program which is to 
be provided for various groups in co- 
operation with the veterans service 
bureau of the United States Employ- 
ment Service will be discussed by a 
representative of the local office. 

Plans will also be made for partici- 
pation in a series of sales clinics for 
retail bakery shop operators and their 
employees to be staged by the Wis- 
consin Bakers Association.. The clin- 
ics are to be staged in centrally lo- 
cated communities throughout the 
state with special emphasis on saies- 
training. 
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AMERICAN MILLERS 
ASSOCIATION MEETS 


Program for One-Day Session Lim- 
ited to Informal Discussions 
by Members 


Louisville, Ky.—The meeting of, the 
American Millers .Association, held 
here Oct. 15, was in the form of a 
refresher course, rather than a for- 
ma! meeting, with members getting 
the latest information on develop- 
ments that affect their businesses. 
Approximately 50 members” and 
guests of the association attended 
the meeting which was held at the 
Watterson Hotel. 

Harold N. Jernigan, Wallace & 
Tiernan Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky., was 
elected secretary of the association, 
succeeding Miss Peggy Perdiue, who 
had been secretary for several years. 
She resigned because of illness. 

A change in the basis of assessing 
dues was the only business action 
taken by the association. The mem- 
bership fee was set at $10 per year, 
instead of an assessment on a per- 
barrel of capacity basis as in the 
past 

Various members presented short 
discussions of different topics. Cor- 
liss Watkins, Smithfield (Ky.) Mill- 
ing Co., vice president of the asso- 
ciation, discussed the effect of re- 
conversion on flour mills. Thomas 
Vinson, now Kentucky state treas- 
urer, but formerly secretary of the 
association, gave a short talk on the 
general subject of fellowship. 

“Merchandising” was the title of 
an address by Q. D. Edmonds, Model 
Milling Co., Jackson, Tenn. Perry 
S. Fortman, Chase Bag Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., spoke about trends in flour 
packaging, and a paper prepared by 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary of the 
National Soft Wheat Millers Associa- 
tion, was read by Emmett Loy, The 
Loy Mills, Brookville, Ohio. Mr. Loy 
is president of the association and 
presided at the meeting. He also 
was leader of a discussion of the 
wheat subsidy. 

Floyd Alshouse, of the Huntington 
(Ind.) Laboratories, Inc., discussed 
the use of DDT as a mill insecticide 
in his address, “Fumigation to Con- 
form With the Pure Food Laws.” 

It is planned to hold the next 
meeting in April, 1946, at Louisville 
at which time officers will be elected. 





~——“BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELMER G. KNERR HEADS 
CLEVELAND FLOUR CLUB 


Cleveland, Ohio.—Elmer G. Knerr, 
Montana Flour Mills Co., was re- 
electcd president of the Cleveland 
Flour Club at the annual meeting and 
election held recently. Other offi- 
cers re-elected by the club were: S. 
W. Newman, Newman Flour Co., vice 
president; Curt Liebert, International 
Milling Co., secretary, and W. E. 
Pitisley, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
treasurer. 





——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF L'FE 


A-D-M BOARD ADDS 
THREE DIRECTORS 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Stockholders 
of the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
In a meeting last week, voted to ‘in- 
crease the board of directors from 12 
to 15 members. 

The following were elected direc- 
tors for the coming year: S. M. Arch- 
er, Samuel Mairs, L. M. Leffingwell, 
T, L. Daniels, Philip S. Duff, W. L. 
Dedon, Werner G. Smith, J. M. Chil- 
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ton, Romaine Goodell, E. W. Schmidt, 
Henry S. Bowers, R. C. Lilly, E. J. 
Moles, Jr., J. W. Moore and A. G. 
_Hoehne. 

At the annual board of directors 
meeting the following officers were 
elected for the coming year: S. M. 
Archer, president; Samuel Mairs, ex- 
ecutive vice president; T. L. Daniels, 
vice president; L. M. Leffingwell, vice 
president; W. L. Dedon, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; Philip S. Duff, 
vice president and secretary; Werner 
G. Smith, vice president; J. M. Chil- 
ton, vice president; E. W. Schmidt, 
vice president; E. J. Moles, Jr., vice 
president; J. W. Moore, assistant 
vice president; A. C. Hoehne, as- 
sistant vice president; F. E. Benson, 
assistant vice president; O..K. Nora, 
assistant secretary; E. L. Brainerd, 
assistant secretary, and N. A. Boyle, 
assistant treasurer. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEAVES $1,528,208 ESTATE 

Chicago, Ill. — Carlos K. Eckhart, 
whose death occurred last year, left 
an estate of $1,528,208. He was a son 
of the founder of the B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, and was treas- 
urer of the company. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CAPT. C. B. DREYER CONFERS 
WITH MINNEAPOLIS MILLS 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Capt. Charles 
B. Dreyer of the flour section, Cen- 
tral Subsistence Branch, Procure- 
ment Division, Chicago Quartermas- 
ter Depot, spent two days in Minne- 
apolis last week calling on mills hav- 
ing army flour contracts. 

Capt. Dreyer expressed satisfac- 
tion with the way mills have fulfilled 
army commitments and_ indicated 
that the army flour buying program 
was drawing to a close. There have 
been no army flour contract termina- 














<> 


tions, Capt. Dreyer said, and the only 
cancellations have been in instances 
where mills became seriously delin- 
quent,in making deliveries. 

A large volume of army flour 
shipped to New York for transfer to 
the USDA is tied up by the long- 
shoremen’s strike there, Capt. Drey- 
er said, and further shipments of 
such flour by mills have been em- 
bargoed, pending settlement of the 
labor troubles. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


JAMES J. MORAN NAMED 
GMI VICE PRESIDENT 


—~<—- 
Promotion in Eastern Division—Ap- 
pointed Division Manager of 
Grocery Products in July 








Minneapolis, Minn.— The appoint- 
ment of James J. Moran as vice presi- 
dent of the Eastern Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., has been announced 
by Harry A. Bullis, company presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Moran has been with General 
Mills and its predecessor, Washburn- 
Crosby Co., since 1916 when he 
started work at the New York office. 
In 1929 he was placed in charge of 
sales operations for Gold Medal 
“Kitchen-tested” Flour and was given 
additional sales responsibilities for 
the company’s package foods as they 
were put on the market. 

From 1937 to May 1 of this year 
Mr. Moran served as grocery prod- 
ucts manager of the New York office, 
when he was transferred to Buffalo 
as assistant division manager for 
grocery products. On July 23 he was 
made division manager for grocery 
products, which position he now holds, 
in addition to serving as vice presi- 
dent of the Eastern Division of the 
company. 
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Bag Textile Supplies Still Short 


Chicago, Ill.—Many flour millers 
are of the opinion that the supply 
of cotton textiles used in the manu- 
facture of flour bags has loosened up 
so that they may obtain all the bags 
they need to build up their depleted 
inventories, Howard Gill, secretary of 
the Textile Bag Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports. 

“Actually, the set-aside of sheet- 
ings and osnaburgs for use by the 
textile bag industry accounts for 
8214%4% of the average quarterly 
sheeting use during 1943-44 and only 
60% of the average quarterly use of 
osnaburgs,” Mr. Gill said. 

“The bag industry’s ability to pur- 
chase cotton cloth during the third 
quarter of 1945 amounted to only 
about 75% of the goods formerly al- 
lotted to the industry by the War 
Production Board to meet the de- 
mand for cotton bags every month 
for the first nine months of 1945,” 
the association’s secretary explained, 
adding that “the bag industry has 
had to draw on its inventory re- 
serves to meet the demand for cot- 
ton bags all during 1945. 

“This constant drawing upon re- 
serves has now reduced bag manu- 
facturers’ textile inventories to an 
all-time low,” Mr. Gill continued. 
“The set-aside recently ordered by 
WPB amounts to less than 85% of 
the goods allotted to the bag industry 
for the present fourth quarter, which 
means that the textile bag industry 
will have to purchase better than 
18% more than the set-aside to equal 
the amount allotted to the industry 
by WPB.” 


Mr. Gill explained that while the 
WPB allotment for the fourth quar- 
ter is 10% higher than the third 
quarter allotment of sheetings and 
osnaburgs, it was unfortunate that 
many textile selling agents in the 
New York market are considering the 
66% set-aside as maximum instead 
of minimum set-asides, which, to 
them, restricts purchasing. 

Quite obviously, in the face of this 
supply situation, the bag industry 
certainly is not in a position to bring 
its own inventories up to a working 
level and surely will be unable to 
supply cotton bags to the extent that 
would restore flour and feed millers’ 
inventories up to a normal level. 

The supply situation with respect 
to burlap is improved and bag manu- 
facturers still must offer part of the 
milling industry’s bag supply in bur- 
lap, Mr. Gill asserted. 

Bag manufacturers agree that the 
trend in the textile market this year 
has been misjudged. With military 
demands for textiles dropping to al- 
most nothing following V-J Day, it 
was quite generally expected that 
cotton goods supplies for civilian and 
industrial uses would show much im- 
provement, beginning with the third 
quarter, and improving rapidly in 
the fourth quarter. 

It was also reasoned that supplies 
would be augmented with new pro- 
duction incidental to more available 
workers from war plants that were 
closed. Workers have been very 
slow to seek employment in cotton 
mills and new production has not 
risen to the extent anticipated. 
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50,000-Ib Minimum 
Load Requirement 
Rescinded by ODT 


Washington, D. C.—The ODT has 
rescinded its amendment to Order No. 
18-A which set the minimum car- 
loading requirement at 50,000 lbs. 
The minimum load now goes back to 
60,000 Ibs. 

The amendment was rescinded by 
ODT officials because of the large 
amount of confusion which arose in 
the flour and feed milling industries 
through the looseness of its construc- 
tion and phrasing. A number of flour 
millers interpreted the amendment as 
applying to mixed cars of flour and 
millfeed. : 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, ODT di- 
rector, was so aroused by the repeat- 
ed inquiries for clarification of the 
amendment that he ordered it can- 
celed and issued Amendment No. 4, 
carrying out the cancellation of the 
reduced load minimum weight. 

Feed specialists in the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture view this 
arbitrary action by Mr. Johnson as 
unnecessary and it was pointed out 
that the misunderstanding could have 
been cleared up with the issuance of 
a simple interpretation to Amend- 
ment No. 3. 

Feed manufacturers who had 
planned distribution on the basis of 
reduced loading requirements have 
found their shipping arrangements 
severely dislocated by this abrupt 
change. USDA officials see little hope 
now of reinstating the lowered car- 
load minimum until the boxcar sup- 
ply situation eases markedly. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


NATIONAL BISCUIT CO. 
NAMES VICE PRESIDENTS 


New York, N. Y.—George H. Cop- 
pers, president of the National Bis- 
cuit Co., recently announced the elec- 
tion of Warren S. Warner as vice 
president in charge of sales and Har- 
ry T. Eggert, vice president in charge 
of personnel, insurance and related 
subjects. Mr. Warner has been with 
the company 32 years and Mr. Eggert 
nearly 30. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR CAMPAIGN 
* * * 
Kansas Communities Raise 
Money to Send Relief Flour 
to European Countries 


Kansas City, Mo.—More than $30,- 
000 in wheat value and cash contribu- 
tions was raised in the voluntary 
campaign for relief flour for war 
devastated countries of Europe which 
was completed recently in the 
Moundridge, Kansas, vicinity, includ- 
ing the communities of Hessel, Goes- 
sel and Elyria. 

Because the voluntary campaign 
far exceeded the expected goal of 
around 10,000 bus of wheat, the orig- 
inal intention of confining the flour 
shipments only to Holland and Bel- 
gium was broadened to include sev- 
eral other European countries. 

Eighteen cars of flour will be sent 
to Europe, the wheat being milled 
by the Moundridge Milling Co. 

The campaign was entirely volun- 
tary and involved no personal solici- 
tation, but every church and 
civic organization in the area sup- 
ported the project during the two 
weeks of collection. 
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PRICE SQUEEZE AGAIN SLOWS 
FRESH FLOUR TRANSACTIONS 


Rise in Wheat Costs Has More Than Offset Subsidy Rise 
—Both Mills and Buyers Marking Time, Protected 
by Liberal Forward Bookings 


From the standpoint of new sales, 
flour business has lapsed back into 
the unsatisfactory market conditions 
which prevailed during September. 
Advancing wheat costs since the 
higher October subsidy rate was an- 
nounced have again brought on a 

price squeeze which 
makes mills indiffer- 


od ent about selling even 
Siew at full flour ceilings. 
Average Buyers are equally 


indifferent about tak- 
ing hold at the ceil- 
ings and the net result is that both 
buyers and sellers are marking time 
and hoping for a release from the 
squeeze by a higher November sub- 
sidy rate. Meanwhile, neither buy- 
ers nor sellers are hurt. The former 
are well protected by forward book- 
ings and the latter have enough busi- 
ness on their books to keep them ac- 
tive the rest of the calendar year. 
All mills are watching their sub- 
sidy position carefully. It is felt 
that the subsidy program may end 
at least by next June and plants are 
being careful that their unfilled or- 
der balances do not exceed the num- 
ber of days’ operations that they had 
on their books when the subsidy pro- 
gram was inaugurated, and in no 
event more than 120 days’ business. 
Export inquiries for flour are being 
received from more and more 
sources. Some business is being done 
with Latin America right along, and 
also with the Philippines. Shipping 
space still is a problem, however, and 
export movement out of New York 


has been tied up for over two weeks 
by a strike of longshoremen. Around 
1,100 cars of export flour are in- 
volved, at least a fifth of which is 
army flour shipped there for transfer 
to the United States Department of 
Agriculture for the account of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration or the British 
Isles. 
Spring Business Slumps 

Spring wheat flour inquiry has 
been rather light since Oct. 4, when 
the first of the month buying splurge 
ended. Eastern buyers were con- 
spicuous by their absence from the 
market last week and only fair scat- 
tered sales were made to central 
states and southeastern buyers. No 
large individual bakers’ sales were 
reported, but a good many of the 
smaller independent companies still 
are in need of flour and are piecing 
out their needs from time to time. 
Clears continue in good demand at 
top price levels. Shipping directions 
still are coming in at a satisfactory 
rate, although some mills say they 
could handle more. With the book- 
ings on hand, all mills expect a con- 
tinued steady run for the remainder 
of the calendar year. New bookings 
by spring wheat mills last week 
amounted to 40.8% of capacity, as 
compared with 232% the previous 
week and 30% a year ago. 


Southwestern Sales Moderate 


Flour sales in the Southwest have 
been of only moderate volume follow- 





Durum Mills Filling Old Orders as 


Semolina Directions Flood Plants 


Durum mills are flooded with semo- 
lina shipping directions and entreaties 
from customers for deliveries. Cur- 
rent production is heavy, and is being 
divided among as many buyers as 
possible. There has been no oppor- 
tunity as yet for anyone to accumu- 
late a surplus and with macaroni 
manufacturers operating near capac- 
ity, available supplies are not suffi- 
cient to go around. Apparently it is 
going to take some time to fill the 
holes. 

On top of their heavy old bookings, 
durum millers have an opportunity 
to sell a lot more, but they are pro- 
ceeding cautiously. They figure that 
there is always the possibility of an 
ending to the subsidy program and 
they cannot take the risk of being 
oversold. If the subsidy should be 
ended, they are protected either to 
the extent of the bookings they had 
on hand when the subsidy first took 
effect or, at the limit, 120-day ship- 
ment. If business on their books 
exceeded either of these limitations, 
they would have to absorb any loss 
involved. Consequently, they are not 
accepting all the business offered 
them. 

Drier weather in North Dakota is 
enabling farmers to rush field work, 
and durum threshing has been pro- 
ceeding well into late hours each day. 
Some wheat arriving at terminals 
is bleached and shows the effects of 


_ing. 


rain, but recent arrivals are testing 
a little lower in moisture content. 
Good milling qualities still command 
ceilings, but mill buyers will not take 
high moisture grain except at a stiff 
discount. 

Paste products manufacturers in 
the East are awaiting further word 
of expected resumption of army buy- 
Meanwhile, deliveries to the 
armed forces on long-standing con- 
tracts continue, and supplies avail- 
able for the civilian trade are not 
adequate to meet all demands. The 
manpower situation in this industry 
has not improved, the trade reports. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Oct. 13, were 
as follows: 


Minneapolis Duluth 
1: Durum or better... .$1.74@1.76 $1.71 
2 Durum or better.... 1.73@1.75 1.71 
3 Durum or better.... 1.71@1.74 jena 
4 Durum or better.... 1.69@1.73 
5 Durum or better.... 1.66@1.71% alte 
L ROG DP 6. sc oiken 1.66@ ... 1.66 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of capacity based on six-day week 
as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
CRs TeRSy sat ewtia 2 6% 0s *216,606 114 
Previous week ........ 210,711 100 
a a Sra ee ae 223,984 114 
Crop year 
production 
eur. .2eQet. TS, .EROG ss owns os 06 Hs 2,735,012 
Jiity @aidet: 246, 2906) serves veves 2,935,176 
*Eight companies, 


ing the heavy trade early in October. 
Neither buyers nor sellers appear in- 
terested in booking now. Mills have 
enough old business to keep them 
busy until Jan. 1 and are watching 
their subsidy position closely. Also, 
the wheat market has tightened to 
a point where millers are having dif- 
ficulty in breaking even at flour ceil- 
ings. Buyers, likewise, are not in- 
terested at present price levels and 
are hoping for a further increase in 
the subsidy for November, which en- 
courages waiting among those who 
do not need flour now. Sales of 
hard winter flour last week averaged 
about 34% of capacity, as compared 
with 100% the preceding week and 
37% a year ago. Export volume was 
light, although numerous inquiries 
were received. Many mills are not 
in position to take much export trade 
now. Interest has been shown by 
Brazil and Costa Rica, and some 
flour is moving to the Philippines 
right along. 


Eastern Trade Quiet 


After the flurry early in the month, 
Buffalo sales have dropped to very 
light volume. Mills are in a price 
squeeze again as a result of higher 
wheat costs and not much activity in 
flour is expected until a readjust- 
ment in the subsidy is made. The 
longshoremen’s strike in New York 
resulted in an embargo on export 
flour shipments to that port. Sales 
for domestic account in the eastern 
market were practically at a stand- 
still, with mills not anxious to sell 
and buyers not anxious to buy. 
About 1,100 cars of export flour are 
tied up in New York terminals by 
the strike. 

New business at Boston is unusual- 
ly dull, with the baking trade cov- 
ered for 60 to 90 days and not inter- 
ested in buying at the ceilings asked 
by mills. At the same time, mills 
are not anxious to sell at the ceilings 
and business is limited to a few small 
lots to those actually in need of flour. 
Trading at Philadelphia is also dull, 
being stymied by the price squeeze 
and a well covered position of buy- 
ers. Little new trading has occurred 
at Pittsburgh since the first of the 
month flurry. Everyone, including 
buyers and sellers, is hoping for a 
better subsidy rate for November to 
relieve the market stalemate. 


Limited to Small Lots 


Chicago demand slawed last week. 
Some business was done, but mostly 
in small lots and inquiries were not 
as numerous as usual. Directions on 
old orders are good and mills are 
running actively. Family flour trade 
at- Cleveland has been fairly good 
and talk of early lifting of butter 
rationing indicates home baking may 
expand considerably before long. St. 
Louis flour trade slackened as buy- 
ers pulled out of the market at the 
price advance. 

Only hand-to-mouth trading oc- 
curred in the Southeast. Prices are 
up 5@10c since the early part of 
October, due to higher wheat, and 
the subsidy is insufficient to equalize 
production costs. The result is an 
indifferent tendency of both buyers 
and sellers. 


Philippines Buy Flour 


Pacific Northwest flour trade is re- 
ported very good. Further bookings 
are reported to the Philippines and 
South America and mills hope to get 
some space on a steamer allocated 
for the Hong Kong-Shanghai run dur- 
ing December. Export mills have 
been receiving inquiries from those 
ports, but have been unable to book 
because of lack of shipping. Placing 
of ships on the intercoastal runs has 
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been followed with flour bookings to 
old customers in markets served by 
these ships. 


Production 


Flour production showed little 
change last week. Output of the mills 
reporting to The Northwestern Mill. 
er, representing 73% of the total 
flour production in the United States, 
amounted to 3,806,388 sacks, com- 
pared with 3,798,991 sacks in the 
preceding week and 3,479,574 sacks in 
the corresponding week a year igo, 
Two years ago the figure was 3,459. 
355 sacks and three years ago with 
64% of the mills reporting the figure 
was 3,089,759. Production in the 
Northwest increased 85,000 sacks 
over last week and was down 33.000 
in the Southwest. Buffalo output 
decreased 19,000 sacks, central and 
southeastern states gained 4,000 and 
the north Pacific Coast was down 31. 
000 sacks. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GRAIN PRICE STRENGTH 
ACTIVATES FEED TRADE 


Millfeeds and High Protein Concen- 
trates Especially Wanted—Feed 
Price Index Steady 








The steady upward trend in grain 
prices adds further strength to the 
general feed market situation. The 
higher feed grain prices mount, the 
more avid becomes the call for feed- 
stuffs, especially the items carrying 
relatively low ceilings, such as wheat 
millfeeds. High 
protein feeds re- 
main in exceeding- 
ly light open mar- 
ket supply, with 
offerings of the 
oilseed meals virtually nil. Produc- 
tion of linseed meal is large but is 
far short of trade needs. Soybean 
meal production is curtailed some 
as the current crushing season draws 
to a close. The first new crop beans 
are beginning to move and volume 
should increase within two weeks. 
Ground grain feeds are quoted sub- 
stantially higher with the advance 
in oats and feed barley. The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
index number of feedstuffs prices 
for the country as a whole is un- 
changed at 166.1 compared with 
166.2 for the corresponding week last 
year. 





Prices Below Last War 

While prices of the principal by- 
product feeds advanced $5 to $15 ton 
during the war period, 1941-45, the 
advance was materially less than 
during World War I, and prices on 
an average are now considerably un- 
der those prevailing at the close of 
the first world war. Wheat ill- 
feeds at Minneapolis advanced from 
an average of $32.83 ton in 1941-42 
to $37.75 in 1944-45, or a gain of 
approximately $5 ton. In 1915-17 
bran prices averaged $30.25 ton and 
advanced about $7 ton to an ave:age 
of $37.17 in 1918-19. 

Flour run on the _ part of 
spring wheat mills in the Minne- 
apolis trade area was slightly lower 
for the week, but still held at near 
record proportions and the wieat 
millfeed output was liberal. The 
large output and liberal applications 
on old contracts, however, have made 
no dent in the tight supply situation 
and the extremely broad and active 
demand remains far ahead of the 
supply. 

No relief from the tight delivery 
situation at other producing centers 
is evident. The Chicago market re- 
mains as tight as ever although pro- 
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duction is close to capacity. The 
output is being applied principally 
on back orders with scattered new 
business being taken entirely in 
mixed carlots. 

At Kansas City the available sup- 
plies of millfeeds continue far short 
of trade needs and there is no change 
in the urgent search by all classes 
of trade. Mixed feed manufacturers 
and handlers are willing to make 
boolings for shipment all through the 
calendar year of 1946 at full ceiling 
prices, but find little or nothing 
for sale. At Buffalo the millfeed 
market remains very firm with a 


slight reduction in the output re- 
ported at that milling center. Allo- 
cations on previous orders are fairly 
large, but no feed is available on 
the open market. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 62,419 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. This compares 
with an output of 61,619 tons in the 
week previous and 55,912 tons in the 
similar period a year ago. Crop year 
production to date totals 882,024 tons, 
as compared with 825,987 tons in the 
corresponding period a year ago. 





Wheat Prices Falter After 
Making New Advanees 


Steady Advances Since V-J Day Seen as Having Discounted 
Bullish Considerations—Nearby Position Remains Tight 


After registering further strength 
during most of the week, wheat 
prices broke rather sharply on 
Oct 15 and closed barely steady 
with a week ago on the _ near- 
by delivery to small _ fractions 
lower on the distant positions. News 
accounting for the break was meager, 
except that a con- 
siderable volume 
of long profit tak- 
ing had developed 
as a result of the 
steady advances of 
recent weeks and the fact that price 
levels of futures had nearly reached 
the ceiling barriers. Grain men and 
millers point out that the sharp gains 
since V-J Day have discounted the 
bullish market factors to a consid- 
erable extent. They see a reduction 
in the currently heavy world de- 
mands for wheat after present com- 
mitments are filled, when a new 
growing season in the deficit coun- 
tries of Europe will provide increas- 
ing amounts of home-grown foods. 

Indications are for a winter wheat 
acreage about the same as last year 
in this country. Should another large 
crop result next July and export 
demand fall off, domestic supplies 
might well be burdensome, it is said. 
At present, however, no let-up is evi- 
dent in the urgent milling demand 
for wheat to fill domestic and ex- 
port flour bookings and the unexpect- 
ed re-entry of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. into the market for wheat in 
lake positions at full ceilings, plus 
mark-ups, holds the cash wheat situ- 
ation very firm. 

As of Oct. 15, December wheat in 
Chicago closed at $1.765¢, at Minne- 
apolis at $1.69 and at Kansas City at 
$1.665,. May wheat at Chicago end- 
ed at $1.74%,. at Minneapolis at 
$1.67°; and at Kansas City at $1.65%. 
Rye futures continued very strong 
last week, Chicago December ending 
S¥%c higher at $1.59% and Minne- 
apolis December up 3%c at $1.53%. 





“To Arrive” Bookings Increase 

Mills are having more and more 
difficulty replacing their heavy wheat 
grind on the Kansas City market and 
the result has been an upswing in 
bookings made “to arrive.” Ceiling 
prices were reached on some spot 
offerings down to 11.25% protein, but 
on the “to arrive” basis dealings were 
mostly on the 11.50% at ceiling basis, 
Which is the more general situation. 
There still is a heavy demand for 
lower grade wheat going into feed 
industry channels. Producers show 
no indication yet of more liberal 
sales, and are awaiting the 1946 tax 
reduction day. 
The following table shows approxi- 


mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the December future, according to 
protein, as of Oct. 11: 


HARD AND DARK 


Protein— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
11.00 &less 1 @1% %@ 1 *%@ % 
11.25-11.909 1%@ 2% %@1% *%@ *% 
12.00-12.40 1%@ 2% %@ 1% *4a 34 
12.50-12.909 1%@ 4% %@ 3% =**H@ 2% 
13.00-13.90 3%@ 7% 2%@ 6% 1%@ 5% 
14.00-14.40 4% @ 8% 3%@ 7% 2%@ 6% 
14.50-14.90 5%@9% 4%@ 8% 3%@ 7% 
15.00-15.40 6%@10% 5%@9% 4%@ 8% 


15.50-15.99 7%@11% 6%@10% 5%@ 9% 
16.00-16.40 8%@12% 7%@11% 6%@10% 
16.50-16.90 9%@13% 8%@12% 7%@11% 
17.00-17.40 10%@14% 9%@134% 8%@12% 
17.50&up 11%@15% 10%@14% 9%@13% 


RED WHEAT 


All proteins— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
“Chalky” 6%@ 7% 5%@ 6% 4%@ 5% 
“Vitreous” 1 @ 5% 3 @4% 2 a 3% 


*Discount. 


Enid, Okla., wheat prices are at 
full ceilings, plus mark-ups, with 
trade curtailed by light offerings. 
On Oct. 15, No. 1 hard, 11% or lower 
protein, was quoted at $1.81, 12% 
protein $1.83, 13% $1.85 and 14% 
$1.87, basis delivered Galveston. 
Fort Worth reports light offerings of 
wheat bring full ceilings, plus mark- 
ups. Wheat with under 13% protein 
is quoted at $1.80 and 13% protein 
brings $1.835. 


CCC Buys Spring Wheat 


The cash spring wheat situation 
at Minneapolis continued to strength- 
en until the close of the week, with 
moderate open market offerings in 
excellent demand. Receipts amount- 
ed to 2,436 cars and Duluth unloaded 
2,918. In addition to an active mill- 
ing demand, the CCC re-entered the 
market for spring wheat for deliv- 
ery at Duluth-Superior at the full 
ceiling, plus elevator mark-ups. Siz- 
able quantities were secured by the 
agency, which needs the wheat to 
fill out some lake cargoes for export 
orders. By the close of the week all 
wheat with 13% or higher protein 
was quoted at the ceiling. Durum 
arrivals increased to 300 cars dur- 
ing the week, but most of these ap- 
plied on previous sales. Ceiling 
prices prevailed for both spot and 
“to arrive” durum, but moisture lim- 
its of 15% were specified on the “to 
arrive” bookings. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash_ spring 
wheat over the December future at 
Minneapolis on Oct. 13: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs...... le over Dec. @$1.72 
i a ee eee ee 0c over Dec. @ $1.71 
0c over Dec. @ $1.71 


21 5 .....2e under Dec. @$1.70% 
S| ff ei See 4c under Dec. @$1.69% 
3 DNS 55 lbs ........5c under Dec. @$1.69% 


Protein—Basis No. 1 DNS 
13% or higher protein ........ ceiling price 
Trading in cash wheat at Pacific 
Northwest terminals was active last 
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Current Flour Production 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 


Oct. 13, 1945 
Northwest ,52¢ 
Southwest 







so MRE EE TORE CTE OYE. 
Central and Southeast ......... 
North Pacific Co@@t ..é666csce0% 3 022 


POO sev ieee Nts tin hae Te* 


Percentage of total U. S. output 73 


*Preliminary. 





Previous Oct. 14, Oct. 16, Oct. 17 
week 1944 1943 1942 
882,298 910,323 783,450 748,651 

1,105,300 1,270,645 1,204,100 

5 : 542,990 493,449 426,733 

6 E 562,940 475,696 

; if 348,871 234,579 

3,798,991 3,479,574 3,459,355 3,089,759 


ne m9 79 . 
73 73 73 64 


Crop year flour production 











-—-—————Percentage of activity ————. — —July 1 to \ 
Oct. 13, Previous Oct. 14, Oct. 16, Oct. 17, Oct. 13, Oct. 14, 
1945 week 1944 1943 1942 *1944 

Northwest ....... 98 89 93 74 69 11,363,805 
Southwest ....... 99 101 80 91 87 17,502,381 
| ae oe 91 94 94 85 73 7,147,109 
Central and S. E. 79 78 71 73 9 8,154,733 
No. Pacific Coast 89 98 88 97 64 5 7,494 
DOGO. scccuvk 93 93 85 4 75 49,555,522 


SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills 








Weekiy Fiour Pet. ae- 
capacity output tivity 
oo ee a ee 814,380 106 
Previous week 814,380 107 
POOP... OMG icceckes 814,380 97 
Two years ago.. 814,380 93 
Fiv@®-year @VCTABE ...csccccscccnes 87 
TOR-FOGP GVOTAME «vk cece screeners 78 
Kansas City 
Cet. "Fo8S accwass 92 
Previous week 95 
TOGP OHO wo nece 39 
Two years ago.. 36 89 
PIVO+VORE GVGPARS bcc boc ci eecives 75 
TOM=FORF BVOTORS f.0 ct vbiicceccccece 76 
Wichita 
Oe. Fe8s wecaers 111,132 94,169 85 
Previous week 111,132 107,485 97 
COOP OBO. ..20% 2% 111,132 86,319 78 
Two years ago... 111,132 94,020 85 
Salina 
4 a > ee 80,556 66,220 82 
Previous week 80,556 61,440 76 
WOR? GEO fs0506% 109,956 95,320 87 
Two years ago... 109,956 105,440 96 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 








Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

R capacity output tivity 

a cee 225,720 84 
Previous week 5,720 97 
oe. re ar 269,100 83 
Two years ago .. 215,600 97 
PivVe=-VORP RVOPRMO cick ce ccs oes uee 71 
Se FOOT. BVGTMMO 2. occs cc den csesese 75 

*Estimated., 
Portland District 

Gok. Fels sc.200%0% 134,300 99 
Previous week .. 134,300 100 
VOOr QHO ..csves 143,200 97 
Two years ago... 143,200 95 
FPIvG-YOAr AVETABOS 2. ccccscviccsers 78 
TOM WORE MVOPEBR, 2.6000 csdecveeses 78 


*Estimated. 





THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 





Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
OOt, TdF .nccers 667,800 604,685 91 
Previous week . 667,800 603,116 90 
SOGP GMO wsccce» 660,498 558,544 85 
Two years ago.. 738,822 449,379 61 
FPiv@-VORBE GVOTARO .accvcccccvccsace 69 
ROM=FOOr BVOTRES ook os cc nv ctvesnee 60 


Production for current week was partly 


estimated. 





Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Oct. 7-13 113 
Previous week 87 
COOP Ge 050.300 : 111 
Two years ago.. 105 
Five-year average 83 
Ten-year average 71 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 





Weekly Flour Pct, ac- 

capacity output tivity 
Oet.. Todd. 220s. 794,586 79 
Previous week 808,176 78 
ee GO cca vee 792,240 72 
Two years ago.. 774,456 73 
PIVG-YOAr AVETABC ...ccccccccveees 69 
WOMWOEP GHOTERE 6.666 ceccc cession, 67 


Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 





capacity output tivity 
oy a © | 600,600 546,762 91 
Previous week .. 600,600 565,347 94 
Year ago cous Beviane 542,990 94 
Two years ago. 577,416 193,449 85 
BPiv@-VOOQr AVETABE cc ccc ccs ccccses 81 
TON=VORF AVETARE ..ccccscscscccnes 79 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the 


current and prior two weeks, together with 


season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 
flour milling capacity of the territories included): 


--—Southwest—— 
Weekly Crop year 





-—-Northwest——, 
Weekly Crop year 





--—Buffalo— 7-—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 





production todate production todate production to date production to date 
Oct. 7-13 .....+. 33,383 $63,990 19,735 256,207 10,461 161,827 62,419 882,024 
Previous week .. 32,988 17,814 10,817 61,619 
Two weeks ago. 31,359 19,219 10,241 60,819 
1944 2 444,029 18,314 10,380 144,127 55,912 
1943 $74,137 15,642 9,441 8,57 55,483 
1942 105,733 15,090 8,165 3 F 2 
1941 394,957 13,550 7,564 35 § 
Five-yr. average. 28,742 116,569 16,466 9,202 754,560 





week, with difficulties encountered in 
getting wheat in from the country. 
Some feed plants were unable to get 
deliveries and were in dire straits. 
The CCC is trying to move its wheat 
to terminals to take care of export 
commitments. The CCC announced 
placing of three ships for China dur- 
ing the week. Two of these will load 
wheat out of the Columbia River and 
one out of Puget Sound. These are 
for immediate loading, and it is the 
first wheat to move since the war. 


It is expected that other cargoes soon 
will be released. Average cargoes 
run between 9,000 and 10,000 tons 
each. Six ships have loaded or are 
loading for France at present. It is 
estimated in trade circles that the 
CCC owns approximately 30,000,000 
bus of wheat in the Pacific North- 
west. Stocks at terminals are rapid- 
ly decreasing and selling in the coun- 
try is very limited. Both feed man- 
ufacturers and mills are pressing for 
wheat of all types. 
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USDA Buys 15,140,000 Lbs Soft 
Wheat Flour for Gulf Shipment 


Washington, D. C.—The United 
States Department of Agriculture 
has accepted offers on 15,140,000 Ibs 
of soft wheat flour on its recent re- 
quest for 27,000,000 Ibs, first offers on 
which were rejected a week ago be- 
cause of dissatisfaction over prices. 

The flour is to be shipped from 
New Orleans and Savannah during 
October and is for the account of 

‘the United Nations Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration. 

The following vendors participated: 

Earle Chesterfield Mills, Asheville, 
N. C., 300,000 lbs at $3.77 delivered 
Gulf. 


Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas . 


City, Mo., 1,000,000 Ibs at $3.41 f.o.b. 
mill. 

Cadick Milling Co., Grandview, 
Ind., 160,000 lbs at $3.42 f.o.b. mill. 

Waggoner-Gates Milling Co., Inde- 
pendence, Mo., 1,000,000 lbs at $3.4544 
f.o.b. mill. 

Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, IIl., 
750,000 lbs at $3.36 f.o.b. St. Joseph, 
Mo. 

Standard Milling Co., Chicago, IIl., 
1,000,000 Ibs at $3.42 f.o.b. Kansas 
City. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas City, Mo., 650,000 Ibs at $3.65 
delivered Gulf. 

Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah, Ill., 400,000 Ibs at $3.65 de- 
livered Gulf. 


Statesville (N. C.) Flour Mills Co., 
1,200,000 Ibs at $3.77 sack, delivered 
Gulf ports. 

Fuhrer Ford Milling Co., Mount 
Vernon, Ind., 240,000 lbs at $3.58 
f.o.b. mill. 

Lillie Mill Co., Franklin, Tenn., 
800,000 lbs at $3.77 delivered Gulf. 

Hopkinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., 
160,000 lbs at $3.77 delivered Gulf. 

Home Mill & Grain Co., Inc., Mount 
Vernon, Ind., 240,000 lbs at $3.77 de- 
livered Gulf. 

Southeastern Mills, Inc., Rome, 
Ga., 500,000 lbs at $3.77 delivered 
Gulf. 

General Mills, Inc., Chicago, 160,- 
000 Ibs at $3.52 f.0.b. mill. 

Birdsey Flour Mills, Macon, Ga., 
1,500,000 Ibs at $3.77 delivered Gulf. 

Austin-Heaton Co., Durham, N. C., 
200,000 Ibs at $3.77 delivered Gulf. 

Model Mills, Lexington, N. C., 160,- 
000 Ibs at $3.59 f.o.b. mill. 

J. Allen Smith & Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., 800,000 Ibs at $3.65 delivered 
Gulf. 

Dixie-Portland Flour Co., Rich- 
mond, Va., 600,000 Ibs at $3.65 f.o.b. 
mill. 

Commander-Larabee Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn., 3,000,000 Ibs at 
$3.40 f.o.b. Kansas City. 

Columbia (Tenn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., 320,000 lbs at $3.77 delivered 
Gulf. 





Names, Addresses 
of Carload Wheat 
Handlers Required 


Washington, D. C——Amendment 3 
to second RMPR 487 has been issued 
by the Office of Price Administration, 
effective Oct. 14, requiring each sell- 
er of a carload quantity of wheat to 
deliver to his purchaser an invoice or 
confirmation of the purchase or sale, 
so as to require such invoice or con- 
firmation to indicate the name and 
address of the person performing the 
service or taking the mark-up, the 
nature of the service being per- 
formed or the mark-up taken, and” 
the amount being added to the maxi- 
mum price. 

It also provides that no person 
shall include any mark-up, service 
charge or other cost in his maximum 
price unless he complies with the re- 
quirements of the section with respect 
to such item. Similar provisions 
have recently been added to several 
of the supplements under Food Prod- 
ucts Regulation No. 2 in order to 
prevent abuses which have arisen in 
the merchandising of grain where 
sales have been made merely for the 
purpose of increasing the number of 
mark-ups in a maximum price and 
service charges have been added for 
services which have not been ren- 
dered or incurred. 

Since the abuses which this amend- 
ment is intended to prevent oecur 
generally at interior points prior to 
unloading in terminal or subterminal 
elevators, shipments from such eleva- 
tors and certain subsequent sales are 
exempt from the requirement of giv- 
ing the name and address of the per- 
son performing the service or taking 
the mark-up. 

The text of the amendment fol- 
lows: 


OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
PART 1439—UNPROCESSED AGRICUL- 
TURAL COMMODITIES 
(2nd Rev. MPR 487, Amdt. 3) 


Wheat 

A statement of the considerations in- 
volved in the issuance of this amendment 
issued simultaneously herewith, has been 
filed with the Division of the Federal 
Register. 

Section 1.5 of Second Revised Maximum 
Price Regulation 487 is amended by the 
addition at the end thereof of the follow- 
ing sentences: “Such statement appearing 
on the invoices or confirmation of pur- 
chase and sale shall indicate with respect 
to each of the above items, the name and 
address of the person performing the serv- 
ice or taking the mark-up, the nature of 
the service being performed or the mark- 
up taken, and the amount being added to 
the maximum prices. No person shall in- 
clude any of the above items in his maxi- 
mum price on the sale of any wheat in 
carload quantities unless he complies with 
the requirements of this section with re- 
spéct ‘to. such item. The provisions of this 
section as to the name and address of the 
person performing the service or taking 
the mark-up shall have no application to 
sales in mixed cars or pool cars, sales in 
less than carload quantities, sales where 
the maximum price is determined under 
the provisions of Section 2.5 of this regu- 
lation, or sales where the seller’s maximum 
priced is based on a supplier’s maximum 


price which has been determined under 
the provisions of such section.” 
This amendment shall become effective 


Oct. 14, 1945. 
Issued this 9th day of Oct., 1945. 
CHESTER BOWLES. 
Administrator. 
Approved: Sept. 28, 1945. 
CLINTON P. ANDERSON, 
Secretary of Agriculture. 





E. C. Dreyer 


(Continued from page 9.) 





board of directors of the Grain and 
Feed Dealers National Association 
continuously since 1924, 

In delivering a eulogy to Mr. 
Dreyer at the dinner, Max F. Cohn, 
of the Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., 
Buffalo, said that the first time he 
had met Mr. Dreyer was when the 
latter was involved in a suit with a 
railroad over loss by fire of several 
hundred tons of feed. The feed had 
been stored in a lake freight house 
in Buffalo. Mr. Dreyer won his suit, 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


and established the precedent that 
the railroads are liable for cars in 
storage asHong as they are covered 
by a railroad bill of lading. 

“By the time the first world war 
broke out, Mr. Dreyer was so well- 
known that he was called upon to 
serve on the food commission under 
Herbert Hoover,’ Mr. Cohn said. 
“After that war, he realized the nec- 
essity of establishing rules govern- 
ing the trading in feed and, mainly 
through his efforts, meetings were 
held in St. Louis and Chicago. When, 
finally, a set of rules was adopted, 
he persuaded several exchanges to 
adopt them, working at his own time 
and expense. 

“These rules, with some additions 
and corrections, were by his untir- 
ing efforts adopted by the Grain 
Dealers National Association, and are 
the rules we are all working under 
today in our association. 

“Later, he led the fight to have 
the feed industry recognized by the 
national association, which resulted 
in the name being changed to the 
Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Association.” 

The association presented Mr. 
Dreyer with a silver ice server, and 
the National Feed Distributors Com- 
mittee gave him a gold pen and pen- 
cil set. The latter presentation was 
made by J. P. Parks, of Kansas City, 
chairman of the committee. 

Mr. Dreyer’s sons, Charles and 
Stanley, who are associated with him 
in business, were guests of the associ- 
ation at the dinner. Charles, a cap- 
tain in the army quartermaster corps, 
expects soon to be discharged and 
to return to the Kansas City office 
of the company. 





Grain Problems 





(Continued from page 9.) 


prices, such as the Pace bill and ex- 
port policies, were among the topics 
of most immediate interest. Taxa- 
tion, the forthcoming congressional 
investigation of food industry opera- 
tions, and wage and hour revisions, 
were other subjects considered of 
high importance. 


Opinion Consolidated 


Specific action, beyond a consolida- 
tion of trade opinion, was not to be 
expected at the Omaha meeting. 
The meeting originally was scheduled 
only for directors and committees 
of the association, and a general in- 
vitation to attend was issued a few 
weeks ago when the Office of Defense 
Transportation removed its ban on 
conventions. Consequently, virtually 
all of the proceedings were conducted 
in committee meetings, with but one 
afternoon devoted to an open ses- 
sion. About 350 association mem- 
bers attended. 

Resolutions adopted by the meet- 
ing were drafted by a committee of 
which the chairman was R. C. Wood- 
worth, of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis. 
The principal resolutions were: 

1. This national association here- 
by reaffirms its interest in a formal 
statement by the grain trade on the 
matter of general policy concerning 
agricultural legislation and a farm 
program, and instructs its represen- 
tative on the National Grain Trade 
Council to co-operate fully toward 
the completion of such a policy state- 
ment by that organization. 


Co-op Stand Renewed 


2. This association renews its 
statement of position on the matter 
of co-operatives in business. We do 
not in any manner or sense oppose 
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the type of grain co-operative formed 
by the voluntary action of producers 
to meet their own local conditions, 
Rather, we have recognized that 
these co-operatives are an integra] 
part of the grain and feed business, 
We do, however, restate our opposi- 
tion to co-operative competition pro- 
moted, financed and favored by agen- 
cies of local, state or federal govern- 
ment. This association reaffirms its 
support of the proposal that co-oper- 
atives, in competition with private 
business, be placed under the same 
federal tax. obligations as private 
firms, and that federal agencies 
should not, in their patronage, dis- 
criminate between co-operatives and 
private firms. 

3. Be is resolved that it is the 
sense of this association that dou)le 
taxation on corporation dividends be 
removed starting with the calendar 
year 1946. 

4, The Grain and Feed Dealers Na- 
tional Association approves a pro- 
gram for the re-employment of +e- 
turning service men and women to 
the fullest extent possible and rec- 
ommends that it be the policy of our 
members to see that the first inter- 
view of such returning service men 
and women shall be with a ranking 
officer of the firm or corporation with 
which they previously were em- 
ployed. 

Uniform Feed Rules 

5. We believe that there is a great 
need for uniformity in the rules gov- 
erning transactions in feed in order 
that business may be conducted over 
a wide territory under a general uni- 
form understanding of the rules in- 
volved. Therefore, this association 
urges all markets and all groups 
whose members deal in feed to adopt 
the feed trade rules of this national 
association. To this end we request 
the president to appoint a committee 
to work with the Millers National 
Federation in a consideration and 
adoption of uniform feed trade rules. 

6. This national association here- 
by instructs its officers to continue 
to represent before the Congress the 
necessity of the exemption provided 
for country grain elevators in Sec- 
tion 13, (A) (10) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938. 

7. The past year has been marked 
by some unusually successful con- 
ferences between the secretaries and 
officers of our affiliated associations. 
The value from such area meetings 
has been so marked that we suggest 
to the officers of this national asso- 
ciation and to the secretaries and 
their officers, that even more fre- 
quent conferences be held of the type 
found so successful this past year. 


New Uses for Grain 


8. History will record that the 
accomplishment of the farmers of 
this country during the recent war 
emergency has been little short of 
miraculous and fully comparable with 
the achievements of any of our civil- 
ian activities in support of the war. 
The fruits of their efforts have found 
consumption in the needs of the na- 
tion and its allies. Large scale re- 
adjustments in agriculture are inevit- 
able in the postwar period. This as- 
sociation urges an aggressive cam- 
paign to expand the consumption of 
agricultural products with govern- 
ment, agricultural and industrial or- 
ganizations, and educational institu- 
tions co-operating. We pledge our 
support to a program of organized 
large-scale research into new uses 
of the grains and by-products of 
grain, to the end that uses may be 
found which supply producers with 
a regular outlet at prices which war- 
rant farmers producing for them. 
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Today’s modern milling methods—with 
many wheat varieties from which to 
select—and the exact controls of mod- 
ern science—enable modern mills to 
produce any grade or type of flour 
the baker requires to meet his particu- 
lar baking needs. 


KIND OF FLOUR DO YOU WANT? 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Commander-Larabee Milling Company, in 
its great family of mills, has specialized 
for many years in just this kind of con- 
trolled milling—specialized with all its 
wealth of experience and milling know- 
how in the production of bakers’ flours 
for modern bakery operation. 


The range of specifications and baking characteristics found in Commander- 
Larabee flours is as wide as the baking industry's needs. 

You have only to specify the several kinds and purposes of the flours 
you want—Commander-Larabee supplies them—along with the assurance 
of uniformly dependable performance to meet the particular needs in your 
bakery. Ask the Commander-Larabee representative for full information. 


NORTHWESTERN HARD SPRING WHEAT FLOURS * “SPECIAL” PURPOSE SOFT FLOURS 
SOUTHWESTERN HARD WINTER WHEAT FLOURS * WHOLE WHEAT FLOURS 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING CO. 


General offices - Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis @ L ARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City @ BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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World W 
There Is Nothing Uncertain 
About 
BAY STATE FLOURS 
milled from Guaranteed Hard Spring Wheat 
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Northwestern Output Up Sharply 


— 





— 


OPERATING MILLS MAKE 11.7% 


MORE FLOUR DURING 1944-45 


Plants in Four States Produce 43,911,954 Sacks—Minne- 
apolis Mills Run at 98.7% of Capacity— 
All Other Areas Increase 


Flour production by active mills in the Northwest increased 11.7% dur- 
ing the crop year ending Aug. 31, according to annual reports made to The 


Northwestern Miller. 


Combined with the previous year’s gain of 6.9%, the 


outturn is up over 28% in the last two crop years. 


The 1944-45 production in the 
Northwest was the largest in the 
past 13 years by a wide margin, but 
still was well below the peak pro- 
duction reached in this area during 
World War 1. The past year’s pro- 
duction increase is made more note- 
worthy by the fact that 10 fewer 
mills were in operation than in the 
previous year. 

Mills in the four states of Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Montana produced 43,911,954 
sacks of flour in 1944-45, a gain of 
4,602,210 sacks, or 11.7% of the 1943- 
44 outturn. The Minnesota produc- 
tion was up 10.7%, North Dakota 
18.7% higher, South Dakota 9.1% 
greater and Montana 13.5% more 
than the previous year. 

The best previous recent year was 
1929-30, with an output of 44,119,- 
073 sacks, while the peak production 
year in the Northwest was in 1915- 
16, with a grind of 76,650,241 sacks. 

Reports were received from 73% of 
the 121 active mills in the area but 
the production total has been ad- 
justed to represent 100% of the op- 
erating mills by estimating the out- 
put of non-reporting mills on the 
basis of the operating rates of the re- 
porting mills. Mills in operation the 
past crop year were 10 fewer than 
the 131 operating last year and com- 
pare with the 405 mills in operation 
in 1915-16 when the all-time record 
production was established. 

Minneapolis mills operated at the 
outstanding capacity rate of 98.7%, 
which is the highest year’s average 
on record. These plants turned out 
15,863,461 sacks of flour in the 1944- 
45 year. Mills in all of the four 
states stepped up operating sched- 
ules materially, the percentage of ac- 
tivity for Minnesota mills, not in- 
cluding those in Minneapolis, aver- 
aging 78.8%, North Dakota, 65.3%, 
— Dakota 39.1%, and Montana 
72.3% . 

The quantity of wheat ground by 
northwestern mills during the 1944- 
45 crop year was 101,971,000 bus, 
an increase of 11,811,000 bus over 
the previous year. 

Following 


ductioy 
the past 


showing 
various 


are tables 
details for the 
several years: 


flour pro- 
states for 








COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
A comparative table as to the wheat con- 
Sumption in two years, in bushels (000's 
omitted), shows: 
In- 
Mills in- 1944-45 1943-44 crease 
Minneapolis ...... 36,431 33,988 2,443 
Minnesota, interior 45,347 39,038 6,309 
_ Totals Wee eeebas 81,778 73,026 8,752 
North Dakota .. 9,788 8,071 1,717 
South Dakota .... 937 830 107 
Montana ......... 9,468 8,232 1,236 
Setals [cisigee, 101,971 90,160 11,811 


PRODUCTION IN SACKS 


a production, in sacks, of the four 
states for the crop year ended Aug. 31, and 





for the previous one, with the percentage of 
increase or decrease and the number of 


active mills, is shown here: 
No. mills 
-—Output, sacks— % 1944 1943 
1944-45 1943-44 ch’ge -45 —-44 
Minn... 35,325,807 31,889,128 +10.7 66 70 
N. D... 4,061,316 3,420,050 +18.7 23 22 
S Diss 390,305 357,870 + 9.1 10 13 
Mont... 4,134,526 3,642,696 +13.5 22 26 


43,911,954 39,309,744, +11.7 121 131 
+ Increase. 








PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 
Percentage of output to full capacity 
based on 300 running days of mills of all 
sizes in the Northwest, by days ending Aug. 
31, 1945: 
1944-45 COMPARISON 


2,000 1,000 400 200 Less Av- 
and to to to than er- 
over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 
Minnesota*. 86.2 46.0 63.7 14.7 4.7 78.8 
N. Dakota. 75.7 66.7 os. 208 soe §$OR3 
S. Dakota. ... aoe GES tee ose OWa 
Montana ..113.1 64.8 soe 74.3 9.7 72.3 
1943-1944 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 75.4 40.3 48.4 16.6 9.3 68.9 
N. Dakota. 63.4 63.4 +» 10.5 56.6 
S. Dakota.. ... cs» GSS oce 203 S8B2 
Montana ..104.5 84.1 32.3 16.9 80.6 
1942-43 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*., 75.8 37.5 40.2 14.8 13.4 67.7 
N. Dakota. 57.1 61.5 9.9 4.7 4.3 48.9 
S. Dakota... ... coe 644.4 «++ 12.6 28.2 
Montana .. 95.6 73.0 35.5 15.0 71.3 
1941-42 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*. 62.1 37.4 22.1 18.1°16.0 56.1 
N. Dakota. 52.4 45.8 11.8 26.6 4.9 43.4 
S. Dakota... ... «+. 48.6 24.7 17.4 33.6 
Montana .. 67.4 49.3 31.2 19.0 . 50.5 
1940-41 COMPARISON 
Minnesota*, 59.3 29.4 25.3 21.9 14.0 53.7 
N. Dakota. 45.5 42.6 17.1 20.2 9.0 39.2 
S. Dakota... ... ... 45.9 25.9 26.3 36.0 
Montana .. 71.0 40.8 39.6 25.3 49.1 


*Includes Duluth-Superior. 


PRODUCTION IN THE NORTHWEST 


The yearly capacity, flour production and 
percentage of activity for the crop year end- 
ed Aug. 31, 1945, of the mills in the North- 
west: 


1944-45 PRODUCTION 
Yearly Flour Pet. of 
capacity made activity 
sacks sacks 
Minnesotat 24,692,400 19,462,346 78.8 
North Dakota. 6,212,400 4,061,316 65.3 
South Dakota. 996,000 390,305 39.1 
Montana ..... 5,715,600 4,134,526 72.3 
Minneapolis 16,068,000 15,863,461 98.7 
+Minneapolis not included. 
1943-44 PRODUCTION 
Yearly Flour Pet. of 
capacity made activity 
sacks sacks 
Minnesotat ... 24,722,400 17,047,061 68.9 
North Dakota. 6,032,400 8,420,050 56.6 
South Dakota... 1,111,500 357,870 32.1 
Montana ..... 4,518,600 3,642,696 80.6 
Minneapolis .. 15,964,200 14,842,067 92.9 
+Minneapolis not included. 
1942-43 PRODUCTION 
Yearly Flour Pct. of 
capacity made activity 
sacks sacks 
Minnesotat . 24,357,600 16,498,733 67.7 
North Dakota. 6,306,300 3,085,731 48.9 
South Dakota... 1,184,700 334,061 28.2 
Montana ..... 4,642,200 3,308,467 71.3 
Minneapolis .. 15,964,200 13,556,169 84.9 


tMinneapolis not included. 


MINNESOTA 


The following table shows in detail the 
number of flour mills in Minnesota (outside 
of Minneapolis), together with the capacity 
ratings and the amount of flour produced 
and wheat ground in the crop year ended 


<> 
<> 





Aug. 31, 1945, with 
for comparison: 


previous years’ records 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 


17 2,000 and over 70,300 18,193 
41,000 to 2,000. 5,600 77: 






699 42,391,318 
237 1,801,642 





3 500 to 1,000. 1,800 34 1.447 
5 200 to 500. 1,150 50,851 
4 Less than 200. 543 7,637 


33 mills reporting 79,393 19,369,871 45,131,800 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 


BO RUS 66 hes 2,915 92,475 215,467 
We TN oo ois ka 82,308 19,462,346 45,347,267 
In addition, 20 mills were idle; eight 
have gone out of business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1944: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks 
16 2,000 and 


sacks made, sacks bus 
over 70,658 15,986,195 36,608,387 


4 1,000 to 2,000. 5,096 17,620 1,414,350 
3 500 to 1,000. 1,568 227,804 521,672 
9 200 to 6500. 1,960 97,872 224,126 
4 Less than 200. 412 11,604 26,575 


37 mills reporting 79,694 16,941,095 38,795,110 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 

2,714 105,966 242,662 








55 mills ........ 82,408 17,047,061 39,037,772 


In addition 24 mills were idle, three have 
gone out of business. 


Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
16 2,000 and over 67,424 15,347,813 35,299,971 


5 1,000 to 2,000. 6,762 762,553 1,753,872 
2 6500 to 1,000. 980 118,264 272,008 
7 200 to 500. 1,568 69,824 160,596 
7 Less than 200. 715 31,844 73,240 





37 mills reporting 77,449 16,330,298 37,559,687 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 





Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
SF GD civcecee 3,743 168,435 387,401 
if . Serrreer 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 
In addition 25 mills were idle. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1945: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


sacks made, sacks bus 
2,544,282 6,131,719 


mills rating, sacks 
2 2,000 and over 11,200 


6 800 to 2,000. 7,200 1,441,658 3,474,395 
4 Less than 
200 to 400.. 820 - 26,272 63,316 


12 mills reporting 19,220 4,012,212 9,669,430 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 

Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 

1,488 49,104 118,341 





11 mills 
Be WS iptv even 20,708 4,061,316 
In addition 6 mills were idle. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1944: 

Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over 11,172 2,125,165 5,015,389 
5 800 to 1,000. 6,566 1,250,441 2,951,040 
3 Less than 





9,787,771 








200 to 400.. 537 16,949 40,000 
10 mills reporting 18,275 3,392,555 8,006,429 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
22 MINS. ccecves 1,833 27,495 64,888 
22 mills .....0+- 20,108 3,420,050 8,071,317 
In addition 6 mills were idle; 2 out of 
business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 








2 2,000 and over. 11,172 1,913,004 4,438,170 
4 800 to 2,000. 6,978 1,102,110 2,556,896 
2 600 to 800. 1,274 38,099 88,389 
2 200 to 400. 490 6,879 16,000 
3 Less than 200. 343 4,471 10,374 
13 mills reporting 19,257 3,064,563 7,109,829 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
13 mille ..wccuse 1,764 21,168 49,110 
26 mills ....ceee 21,021 3,085,731 7,158,939 
In addition, 5 mills were idle. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1945: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 


mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
4 Less than 


200 to 1,200 2,170 379,955 911,893 





4 mills reporting 2,170 379,955 911,893 





Mills not reporting, but estimated: 


Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
SW .4.54 60% 10,350 24,840 


1,150 





390,305 936,733 


5 mills were idle, five out of 


ee EN she eres 3,320 
In addition 
business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1944: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 











4 400 to 1,200. 2,156 338,807 786,032 
2 Less than 200 167 6,625 15,371 
5 mills reporting 2,323 345,432 801,403 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
* Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
SS cstveeas 1,38: 12,438 28,856 
SO BERNE bass en 3,705 357,870 830,259 


In addition seven mills were idle. | 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks sacks made, sacks bus 


No. Capacity 
mills rating, 











4 250 to 1,200. 2,401 320,412 740,152 
3 Less than 200. 225 8,497 19,627 
7 mills reporting 2,626 328,909 759,779 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
7 Me Sbnssaas 1,323 5,152 11,901 
EG MAUI vevevees 3,949 334,061 771,680 
In addition, 6 mills were idle, 1 out of 
business. 
MONTANA 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1945: 
Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over 5,586 1,896,369 4,342,684 
7 600 to 2,000. 9,806 1,908,514 370,497 
3 200 to 600. 1,150 256,605 587,626 
2 Less than 200 360 10,473 23,983 


bo 
~ 
-) 


14 mills reporting 16,902 4,071,961 9,3: 





Mills not reporting, but estimated: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 
ae 2,150 52,56 143,274 
et) rrr eas 19,052 4,134,526 9,468,064 


In addition 
business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1944: 
Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 
sacks made, sacks bus 


10 mills were idle, six out of 


No. Capacity 
mills rating, sacks 





2 2,000 and over 65,586 1,756,951 3,970,711 
5 600 to 2,000. 6,497 1,640,680 3,707,937 
4 200 to 600. 1,568 152,162 343,885 
3 Less than 200 382 19,399 43,842 
14 mills reporting 14,033 3,569,192 8,066,375 


Mills not reporting, but estimated: 








Daily Wheat 
capacity, Flour ground, 

sacks made, sacks bus 
13 MUS wecsscee 1,029 73,504 166,119 
26 milla ...ccocs 15,062 3,642,696 8,232,494 
In addition 12 mills were idle, one out 


of business. 
Figures for year ending Aug. 31, 1943 


Daily Wheat 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 
2 2,000 and over. 5,586 1,602,153 3,620,865 
5 600 to 2,000. 6,517 1,427,905 3,227,065 
5 200 to 600. 1,818 193,496 437,300 
6 Less than 200. 676 30,523 68,981 





18 mills reporting 14,592 3,254,077 7,354,211_ 
Mills not reporting, but estimated: 





Daily Wheat 

capacity, Flour ground, 

sacks made, sacks bus 

11 mills .....e0- 882 54,390 122,921 
29 MUlIS .ccccecs 15,474 3,308,467 7,477,132 


In addition, 9 mills were idle and 1 mill 
burned. 


CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS 


NORTHWEST 

Crop No. Flour Wheat 

year mills made, sacks ground, bus 
| eres 121 43,911,954 101,971,048 
oD eee 131 39,309,744 90,160,175 
a 140 36,783,161 84,534,027 
BOER. cvcceses 147 30,467,382 69,950,627 
i) err 150 28,581,041 65,619,746 
2940. wcccccce 153 29,161,139 66,951,591 
LPBDs cicccvve 157 28,193,207 67,989,474 
| | eee 169 28,116,798 64,553,866 
BOST oa cc cseses 198 27,374,228 62,848,995 
WSBES ccsvcees 203 35,958,955 82,558,825 
BOSE. wn ccvcee 201 30,405,610 69,808,802 
|) Bee 195 33,713,804 77,404,143 
BOBS. esccsvce 185 35,365,457 81,196,197 


The following tables show the number of 
active flour mills in Minnesota (Duluth- 
Superior and St. Paul), North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Montana and Minneapolis, and in- 
cludes the daily capacity, the number of 
sacks of flour produced, the number of 
bushels ground and percentage of capacity 
operated, by years ending Aug. 31: 

(Continued on page 22.) 
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Room for All 
re) 


One outgrowth of the war in the 
food distribution field has been the 
extension of merchandising service 
by many food brokers. There was a 
real need for such activities because 
of the manpower shortage among 
manufacturers and wholesalers. This 
trend was not noticeable among flour 
brokers, but it was among _ those 
handling more general food lines. 

Some wholesale grocers feared that 
this might be the beginning of an at- 
tempt to eliminate them from the 


distribution scene in favor of more 
direct dealings between manufactur- 
ers and retailers. Such is not the 
case, according to H. Wayne Clarke, 
president of the National Food Bro- 
kers Association, who recently de- 
clared that “the retail merchandis- 
ing service, which an increasing num- 
ber of food brokers in many areas 
are developing, is designed to sup- 
plement, and not supplant, estab- 
lished wholesaler-retailer relations in 
the food field.” 

So long as this is true, there is a 
field for such activities on the part 
of food brokers. Retail grocers are 


going to need more merchandising 
help than ever before in order to 
meet the competition that will in- 
evitably come from the chain store 
operators. This aid largely must 
come from manufacturers and whole- 
salers. If brokers can contribute 
their share, so much the better. 


Future Ceiling Prices 
fe) 


Many food distributors thought 
that the end of the war would see a 
rather sharp break in the prices of 








cee 





about his job. 
he says, “if you catch it before it starts. 
start heading off trouble right in the wheat field, 
because we buy only the best varieties from the 
places we know grow wheats that are right.” 


JED CHECKUM, the quality policeman who 
guards the perfection of Dobry’s Best and Best 
of the West, got to yarning the other day 
“It’s easy to head off trouble,” 


A Few Strictly Protected Territories 
Open for Top Rank Brokers 
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numerous food products, despite the 
fact that there had been no runaway 
markets under the price ceiling 
structure. We even heard this 
thought expressed by some flour 
dealers, despite the stringent price 
control that had been exercised over 
this product. 

As time goes on it is becoming in- 
creasingly evident that the exact op- 
posite may prove to be the case, 
Curtailed buying power and the use 
of stored foods is very likely to cause 
a marked drop in the dollar volume 
of food sales. This has already oc- 
curred among many bakers, with re- 
sulting higher costs per item sold. 

There is reason to believe that the 
Office of Price Administration is 
fully aware of this situation, and is 
prepared to grant relief where it is 
urgently needed. Consequently, there 
is a distinct possibility of higher 
food prices, even under price control. 
A break in the present price level 
may be ahead of us, but in the mean- 
time there is no assurance that the 
top has been reached. 
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Grocery Expansion 
fe) 


The food manufacturing industry, 
it has been pointed out by its leaders, 
has relatively few reconversion prob- 
lems, and is in a much better posi- 
tion than many others to put its ex- 
pansion plans into effect at once. By 
doing this it would, of course, provide 
employment for many thousands of 
people, and place itself on a more 
efficient basis. 

Few food manufacturers, however, 
are inclined to go ahead with what- 
ever expansion plans they may have 
so long as their operations are unduly 
curbed by government restrictions. 
Paul S. Willis, president of the Gro- 
cery Manufacturers of America, Inc., 
has urged that the government re- 
move all such restrictions at the 
earliest possible moment so that the 
industry may proceed with its post- 
war plans. He declared recently that 
“existing government controls ham- 
per initiative within the industry and 
restrict expansion.” 

There is undoubtedly much truth 
in his contention. The food industry, 
like all others, had to get along with 
what operating facilities it had dur- 
ing the war. Much new equipment 
of all kinds is now needed. To put 
this demand into effect would be ex- 
tremely helpful with the unemploy- 
ment problem, and enable the indus- 
try to establish a sound position for 
itself in the postwar economy. 
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Continue Conferences 
re) 


Now that the Office of Defense 
Transportation has removed the 
ban against conventions, probably 
every food trade association in the 
country will begin planning its next 
meeting. In fact, many have already 


(Continued on page 28.) 
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KANSAS HUTCHINSON 
83,308,902 SACKS TURNED QUT gisrestnenitsiten mummy, au. gare ates 2 
ansas: « ied ° 
9 9 pamaase ot a a 006s cc: 3,077,000 2,817,008 91.5 
? 1945. 70 146,665 33,876,056 79,918,276 76.9 
1944. 69 139,865 34,307,769 83,667,034 81.7 1943....... 3,057,600 2,098,270 68.6 
1943. 72 144,753 31,491,590 72,786,988 72.5  1942....... 3,351,600 1,716,190 51.2 
- 1942. 75 140,983 38,180,227 65,565,644 66.6 1941....... 3,351,600 1,954,998 57.2 
1941. 77 140,483 27,962,722 64,648,368 66.3 1940....... 3,410,400 2,067,633 60.6 
——<u— 1940. 85 142,953 28,657,701 66,205,622 66.8  1939....... 3,410,400 2,136,277 2.6 
‘ 1939. 92 144,864 26,980,231 62,758,729 62.0 1938 See 3,351,600 3,329,048 66.5 
. Of : : 1938. 95 144,354 25,192,009 58,300,274 58.1 1937....... ,351, ,273, 67.8 
Mills Operate at 78.2% of Capacity and Grind 155,066,910 1938. 85 144.354 28.192,009 58,300,375 oe 1950.0.012. 3.439.800 2,150,387 625 
1936. 104 149,283 23,154,972 54,206,288 51.7 1935....... ,439, ; 63.4 
Bus of Wheat—All States Except Kansas Show 1935. 107 149,577 24,209,667 56,484,557 63.9 1934....... 3,057,600 1,902,155 2.2 
_ rr 1934. 106 143,580 22,926,095 53,772,008 53.2 1933....... 3,057,600 2,112,972 69.1 
Increases—Texas Up 16.3% 1933. 99 146,608 26,904,193 62,184,899 61.1 ais 
The following supplementary table shows 
details of Kansas production, including Kan- S048. .<..;. 2,783,100 3,004,798 107.9 
i . ‘ - sas City, Kansas, mills: 2 26 7 
Kansas City, Mo.—Total flour production of southwestern mills in the |), . a eee Gabhiees saenniee 402 dae rete 4 pare tes a : 
. . : 5. 72 163,285 36,734,558 86,592, ‘a. eee ,116, 1958, ; 
crop year ending June 30, 1945, established another new high record, ex- 1944. 71 156,525 37,401,991 90,857,762 79.6 1942....... 3,116,400 2,907,129 93.8 
° A ° 9 , 
ceeding the 1943-44 record by 3,998,383 sacks, according to reports received 1943. 74 161,413 ears qeeees! 66:1 Sha 3/116,400 3/012,943 9.6 
e ry * . ’ ’ ’ ’ , Se , , ’ ’ 6 
by the Kansas City office of The Northwestern Miller. The increase over 1941: 79 157,143 30,809,806 70,225,991 65.4  1939....... 3,116,400 2,623,654 84.2 
F : C 1940. 87 158,241 31,821,629 73,536,396 67.0 1938....... 3,234,000 2,494,161 17.1 
the ae approximately 5%. 1939. 94 160,152 30,346,431 70,528,168 63.1 1937....... 3,234,000 2,632,072 81.4 
Mills in Kansas, Texas, Oklahoma, 1938. 98 164,738 28,765,675 66,544,175 58.2 1936 Se 3,234,000 2,391,273 73.9 
i s 1937. 107 170,314 31,010,606 72,454,357 60.6 1935....... ,234, ,522, 73.0 
Nebraska and the Kansas City ter OKLAHOMA 1936. 107 168,354 26,661,896 62,443,969 52.1 1934....... 2,940,000 2,380,010 80.9 
minal produced a total of 83,308,902 tasiy Wheat 1935. 110 169,961 27,529,697 64,231,752 53.9 1933....... 2,684,220 2; 407,566 89.7 
a , s Picton 1934. 109 163,376 26,042,820 60,980,294 53.1 
sacks of flour for the crop year. Re No. _Lapacity capacity, Flour ground, 4933" 192 166,404 29,870,361 69,946,375 59.8 FORT WORTH—DALLAS 
ports were received from 191 mills, — iy ng, sacks sacks made, sacks bus a oid aint ‘kdinne 
a ° 9 2,006 yer 2 5 5 " ee 7,830, 5,129,532 73.2 
representing 79% of the plants in the a oes see Tees $024 261 ETT 1045. 26. 48 Prepay 97 191.580 08.6 ‘O64... 8,025,000 5,574,814 69.4 
area. Production of nonreporting 10 400 to 1,000. 6,541 986,298 2,312,485 ae. eee etreaee a.teesre | | 7,215,000 5,148,335 71.3 
; . 3 200 to 400 700 31,101 72,959 «1944. «30. 44,086 10,538,656 24,543,088 79.7 i949°"""""* 7’ 702'800 4,539,346 58.9 
mills was estimated at the average Die core ann bie oT ea oa dake 1943. 30 42,448 9,813,756 22,534,568 77 ate : dinty re 
p . 3 Less than 200 305 14,660 35,106 1942 36 43.522 8.706.208 20,377,149 66.7 1941....... 8,114,400 3,861,453 47.6 
rate of capacity operation shown by — : ° eae ets ‘ ee 7,585,200 3,933,504 51.8 
: : P 30 44,302 11,778,774 27,131,589 1941. 35 43,698 8,966,612 20,849,870 68.4 939°” 7,585,200 3,699,206 48.7 
the mills reporting, to adjust the to- ” te Sree ene ek eee 1940. 37 43,492 8,539,955 19,707,460 65.6 jo39°"""""" 7390’ g00 4.529 156 61.8 
tal production to represent 100% of NEBRASKA Rl yg oy Hy ls pm | 6,958,000 3,855,148 55.5 
the mills. Mill operations as a whole Daily Wheat 1937. 43 44,365 8,585,288 19,814,273 65.0 
i No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 1936. 42 44,306 7,601,258 17,542,946 58.5 
were Tea Of capacity, 68 compared i, rating, ecko socms made, encks” bun 1056. 42 62.876 ES0R0R5 A1,500909 068 
with 75.5% for last year. The amount — 5 2,000 and over 15,721 4,969,245 11,607,579 1934. 43 40,699 8,094,128 18,848,590 66.3 Northwestern Out ut 
of wheat ground in manufacturing 3 1.900 to 2,000. 3,570 929,308 2,193,813 1983. 36 39,161 8,978,715 20,788,318 76.5 p 
‘ 4 400 to 1,000. 4,918 776,559 1,889,460 
this amount of flour totaled 155,066,- 8 200 to 400. 2089 169,939 "400,365 NEBRASKA 
910 bus, as compared with 153,576,061 16 Less than 200 1,831 60,805 150,493 1945. 41 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 81.8 cite 7 
b art * : 3,576, pis 1944. 50 29,449 6,701,482 14,857,848 75.8 (Continued from page 19.) 
us ground in the previous year. 11 28,129 6,905,856 16,241,710 1943. 59 31,307 6,765,569 $8,088,349 72.0 MINNESOTA* 
i i 1942. 67 34,231 6,388,214 14,986,816 62.2 A 
P The output of Kansas City mills eRceNTAGE OF CAPACITY OPERATED 941. 74 35,682 6,628,214 14,397,306 62.5 Year ending Aug. 81: 
increased 624,999 sacks during the Se teciecien tbls thaw ihe advetaitins 1940. 80 36,466 6,564,224 15,363,764 60.5 e _ howe A rine ——— “4 ct. 
i i 2 1939. 87 37,818 6,241,038 14,766,966 55.0 rop . capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
year, Omaha production gained 142, of output as related to full capacity (based 3933 95 38°338 6,301,551 15,126,066 54.8 year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
324 sacks and the Fort Worth grind on 300 running days) of mills in the South- 1937, 9 39,239 6,970,324 16,596,742 59.2 1945.. 51 82,308 19,462,346 45,347,267 78.8 
west for the crop year ending June 30, 1945, 4936. 105 40,719 5,945,664 13,986,684 48.6 1944.. 55 82,408 17,047,061 39.037,772 68.9 
oe 554,718 sacks . Decreases oc with previous years for comparison: 1935. 126 42,953 5,886,288 13,776,297 45.6 1943.. 57 81,192 16,498,733 37,947,088 67.7 
curred at Wichita, Salina and Hutch- 1934. 124 43,688 5,788,172 13,570,495 44.1 1942.. 59 79,301 13,359,163 30,671,548 56,1 
inson. 1944-45 1933. 96 37,554 6,248,168 14,730,454 55.4 1941.. 60 79,478 12,824,272 29,443,489 53.7 
; > 1940.. 66 79,840 12,930,849 29,688,170 53.3 
Kansas was the only state that did hl ll ln A TEXAS 1939.. 70 75,827 13,004,102 29,856,355 57.1 
and to to to than Aver 
not report an increase in its flour over 2,000 1,000 400 200 age 1945. 42 76,855 16,786,993 39,447,083 72.8  1938.. 72 79,766 12,098,751 27,777,746 49.9 
A Kan.. 80.6 72.2 58.8 17.8 10.8 74.7 1944. 42 77,812 14,426,388 34,319,102 61.8  1937.. 83 92,114 12,480,608 28,654,462 45.1 
production, output of that state show- pova. 75.6 80.2 564 159 75 728 1948. 44 75,382 12,984,639 30,275,176 57.4 1936.. 88 95,848 14,878,877 34,160,736 52.0 
ing a minor decrease. Texas increased Okla.. 99.7 88.7 50.2 14.8 16.0 88.6 1942. 45 77,106 12,382,110 29,347,596 53.6  1935.. pe 97,573 11,925,191 27,379,266 40.7 
it ti by 16.3%. Okl Neb. 105.3 86.7 52.6 27.1 11.0 81.8 1941. 45 83,437 14,031,983 32,390,123 56.6 1934.. 85 95,123 13,642,259 31,321,270 47.8 
its operations by 16.3%, ahoma by 1940. 45 83.039 14,079,719 32,283,201 66.5 1933.. 84 97,559 14,795,170 33,968,504 50.5 
11.7% and Nebraska by 3.0%. 1943-44 1939. 50 84,264 13,160,841 30,336,964 52.0 *Includes Duluth-Superior and St. Paul. 
x Kan.. 86.7 76.4 631 21.4 9.2 81.7 1938. 50 84,388 15,206,750 35,141,155 60.0 
The following tables show full de- pexas 63.3 73.7 49.3 15.9 83 61.8 1937. 68 77,557 13,647,090 31,975,002 58.6 NORTH DAKOTA 
tails of capacity and production for Okla.. 89.7 177.5 45.6 18.6 24.4 179.7 (No prior figures available on Texas.) Year ending Aug. 31: 
the crop year ending June 30, 1945, Neb-- 99.9 881 485 231 111 75.8 PRODUCTION AT CENTERS Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
and for the previ : 1942-43 Crop No.capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
previous years: The following tables show details of ca- year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
Kan.. 79.0 67.8 61.5 13.0 9.7 72.5 pacity and production at the principal mill- 1945 23 20,708 4,061,316 9,787,771 65.3 
CROP YEAR, 1944-45 Texas 59.1 62.1 41.4 26.7 7.8 57.4 ing centers during the crop year ended June 4944°' 99 20'108 3.420.050 8.071.317 566 
> Okla, 86.5 67.4 54.2 22.2 246 177.0 30, 1945, with previous years for comparison 1943.. 25 21.021 3.085.731 7,158,939 48.9 
3 5 ° Neb.. 95.6 84.7 483 26.4 12.9 ,. 72.0 (Kansas City figures include both Kansas 942)’ 95 920.923 2.725.094 6.256.590 434 
© ' .* , 125, »206, . 
1g om g¢ 89 1941-42 City, Mo. and Kansas City, Kansas. No 941,, 25 20,825 2,454,931 5,363,322 39.2 
ae 34 > So figures are available for Texas centers prior 1940 24 20,972 2.370.210 6.441.810 37.6 
= i an ° a2 Kan.. 73.1 51.2 45.5 15.5 10.9 66.6 to 1937): da . gig ating + 
a5 =& 3 § : 1939., 23 20,678 1,873,497 4,301,401 30.2 
ao Bm &$ Texas. 53.9 67.0 32.1 26.7 7.0 53.6 KANSAS CITY 1938 26 21.707 11930567 4°432.414 29.6 
20 3S 4s . “Pe Okla.. 75.56 60.7 49.1 13.7 26.4 66.7 a By . ory éery ri 
= ae a on Neb 82.2 82.0 41.0 26.2 10.8 62.2 cr Sacks + 1937.. 39 22,342 2,048,282 4,702,684 30.5 
Be ge 2 ge See cae . F : . , Yearly Flour Pet.of  1936.. 35 24,471 3,130,694 7,187,813 42.6 
ian. 43,999,500 33,876,056 76.9 — 1.2 capacity made activity 1935.. 37 24,716 2,299,490 5,279,445 31.0 
nae ae esdibes ictanbee the Lane CONSOLIDATED BY YEARS ee 17,685,000 13,961,223 78.8  1934.. 34 24,353 2,618,710 5,782,752 34.4 
Okla.. 13,290.600 11,778,774 88.6 111.7 The following tables show the number of 944...... 17,694,600 13,336,224 75.8 1938.. 29 24,637 2,121,330 4,870,398 28.7 
Neb.. 8,438,700 6,905,856 81.8 + 3.9  2¢tive flour mills in the Southwest (includ- 1943,..... 17,523,000 13,104,302 74.7 
K.Cc 8 17,685,000 13,961,223 78.8 + 4.6 ‘28 Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska and Kan- 1942...... 17,640,000 13,024,819 73.8 SOUTH DAKOTA 
55 i Rat teh 4 eee "sas City, but excluding Texas), their com- | ee 17,640,000 12,644,477 71.7 
Tots. 191 106,470,300 83,308,902 78.2 + 5.9  Dined dally capacity, the number of sacks of 1940...... 17,640,000 13,672,954 17.5 Year ending Aug. 31: 
“ Beets See agme ce ae flour produced, number of bushels of wheat 1939...... 17,424,400 14,146,110 81.2 Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
Percentage of increase or decrease from ground and percentage of capacity operated, eS e045 18,698,400 14,343,384 76.7 Crop No. capacity, made, ground, of ca- 
the previous year. by years ending June 30: | oe 18,698,400 13,296,965 71.1 year mills sacks sacks bus __ pacity 
The following tables show in detail the _ PR 18,698,400 11,675,659 62.4 1945.. 10 3,320 390,305 936,733 39.1 
number of flour mills, capacity ratings, ALL SOUTHWEST _ | =eeeex 18,698,400 11,916,351 63.7 1944 13 3.705 357,870 $30,259 32. 
amount of flour produced and wheat ground ss ‘ bb 1986. ses 18,698,400 11,616,091 62.0 1943 14 3,949 334,061 771,680 28.2 
by mills in the states of Kansas, Okahoma, 2 z 2 BUS 2.5640 18,698,400 12,810,932 68.5 1942 16 4,391 442,797 1,016,628 33.6 
Nebraska and Texas, during the crop year CS) o 3 = 1941 17 4,292 464,171 1,065,702 36.0 
ended June 30, 1945: te as =| 2 > WICHITA 1940.. 16 4,557 552,103 1,267,583 40.3 
Note: Output of nonreporting mills of 200 § = § - = 2 1945....... 5,580,000 4,299,064 77.0 1939.. 16 4,508 623,906 1,202,844 38.7 
sacks and less capacity estimated at same an F »w of 3 ° a eer 5,538,000 4,487,543 81.0 1938. 17 4,283 386,343 887,015 30.0 
rate of activity as reporting mills of like & a =o Pac 23 a 4.252.053 16.7 1937.. 21 4,626 361,020 828,871 26.0 
size. 8 $$ ae es ba 2 4,133,201 74.4 1936.. 22 4,969 486,088 1,116,017 32.6 
I . ‘ . 3,836,561 69.0 1935... 24 65,135 397,561 912,770 25.8 ¢ 
KANSAS 1945. 149 278,046 66,521,909 155,066,910 79.7 3,696,877 66.5 1934 17 4,292 372,669 855,616 28.9 
Daily Wheat 1944. 157 272,332 64,884,131 153,576,061 79.4 3,808,433 68.5 1933.. 14 8,479 409,538 940,265 39.2 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground; 1943. 169 276,918 61,175,217 141,286,044 73.6 j939./|. "°° 6,115,200 4,365,729 71.4 
mills rating, sacks sacks.made, sacks bus 1942. 186 277,536 56,299,469 130,875,186 67.6 eS Sok Se 6,115,200 4,881,993 79.8 MONTANA 
29 2,000 and over 108,260 26,194,950 61,617,529 1941, 194 278,310 56,020,026 128,693,736 67.3 =e 6,115,200 3,458,359 56.5 ‘ 
19 1,000 to 2,000. 28,530 6,182,514 14,752,444 1940. 210 281,358 57,434,835 132,626,276 . 68.0 T0806, . bce 6,115,200 3,641,668 59.5 Year ending Aug. 31: 
12 400 to 1,000. 7,982 1,409,041 3,321,787 1939. 226 283,955 55,577,107 128,953,956 65.0 1934....... 6,115,200 3,662,401 57.8 Daily Flour Wheat FP. ct. 
5 200 to 400. 1,325 71,124 181,061 1938. 240 288,604 54,651,280 126,685,867 63.1 NS eo 6,115,200 4,701,501 76.9 Crop No.capacity, made, ground, o/ ca- 
5 Less than 200 "568 18,427 45,455 1937. 254 295,470 56,500,056 131,970,876 63.7 year mills sacks sacks bus __— pacity 
— 1936. 260 295,637 48,377,553 113,198,966 54.5 SALINA 1945.. 22 19,052 4,134,526 9,468,064 72.3 
70 146,665 33,876,056 79,918,276 1935. 278 297,234 50,381,341 115,165,958 66.5 J 9). 5.400.000 4.338.765 80.3 1944. 26 15,062 3,642,696 8,232,494 80.6 
1934. 282 290,296 48,424,485 118,089,220 65.6 Jouve" 7" * ra lOn nd 4806-781 91.1 1943.. 29 15,474 8,308,467 7,477,132 713 
TEXAS The following supplementary table in- 194 5.658 000 4 1 5.3 1942 32 15,729 2,383,601 5,472,556 50.5 
ee ,658, 4,261,648 75. 491 
Daily Wheat cludes Texas: OS eee 5,497,800 4,228,335 76.9 1941 33 16,650 2,455,943 5,638,642 552 
No. Capacity capacity, Flour ground, 1945. 191 354,901 83,308,902 194,513,993 78.2 1941....... 5,497,800 3,880,714 70.6 1940 32 17,042 2,823,788 6,483,186 589 
mills rating, sacks sacks made, sacks bus 1944. 199 350,144 79,310,519 187,895,163 75.5 1940....... 5,497,800 5,010,099 91.1 1939.. 32 17,062 2,018,480 6,930,184 cad 
13 2,000 and over 59,920 13,605,425 31,972,453 1943. 213 352,300 74,159,856 171,561,220 70.1 1939....... 5.497.800 5,134,718 93.4 1988.. 38 16,033 2,425,988 6,569,870 hy 
6 1,000 to 2,000. 8,301 1,997,953 4,709,545 1942. 231 354,642 68,681,579 160,222,782 64.6  1938....... 5,292,000 4,072,494 76.9 1987.. 39 18,971 2,413,479 5,541,149 112 
10 400 to 1,000. 6,514 1,102,855 2,571,647 1941. 239 361,747 70,234,009 161,083,859 64.7 1987....... 5,292,000 4,284,386 30.9  1936.. 42 20,992 2,979,143 6,839,871 Be 
5 200 to 400. 1,300 62,080 149,228 1940. 255 364,397 71,514,553 164,909,477 65.4 1936....... 5,292,000 3,691,668 59.7 1935.. 36 20,276 3,463,110 7,951,014 198 
8 Less than 200 820 18,680 44,210 1939. 276 368,219 68,737,949 159,290,920 62.0 | gee 5,292,000 3,537,837 66.8 1934. 43 21,656 3,241,628 7,442,512 ot 
— scala cnctiinanseiisiate 1938. 290 372,576 69,858,038 161,827,022 62.4 1934....... 4,704,000 3,282,980 69.7 1933 42 20,529 3,231,307 7,418,814 d« 
42 76,855 16,786,993 39,447,083 1937. 312 373,027 70,147,146 163,945,878 62.7 1933....... 4,704,000 3,857,997 82.0 (Continued on page 31.) 
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19.9 We would like to tell you that you can have all of 
17:8 either kind—burlap or cotton—that you want. We will do 


our best to give you exactly what you wish. But peace did 





et. not automatically bring a solution to the bag fabric problem. 


“7 Bag orders are still piling up against a shortage of fabrics— 
30.5 . huge quantities of foods and other materials are still being 
“¢ shipped overseas. Therefore, it will probably take several 


months to stabilize the fabric supply situation. 







However, we do know this for sure—whichever one of these 






fine Chase bags you get, it will be the best of its kind—pre- 






cision made, brilliantly printed, always dependable. Remember 






—turn to Chase for better bags. 












i COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 
05 BOISE CLEVELAND SALT LAKE CITY 

5 f DALLAS MILWAUKEE OKLAHOMA CITY 

9 bof A E A CG ©. TOLEDO PITTSBURGH PORTLAND, ORE. 

0.4 DENVER KANSAS CITY REIDSVILLE, N. C. 
un DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS HARLINGEN, TEXAS 
Hr MEMPHIS GOSHEN, IND. CHAGRIN FALLS, 0. 
¥ GENERAL SALES OFFICES, 309 WEST JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, mage A ae eaten tts aon ag ll 






NEW YORK ORLANDO, FLA. 
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The Saga of a Flour Salesman 


“From Farm Boy to Flour 

Broker” but he might well 
have done so had he known Sam- 
uel R. Strisik, one of New York’s 
members of this industry. Sam 
Strisik, ex-president of the New York 
Association of Flour Distributors, 
member of the New York Produce 
Exchange and other substantial or- 
ganizations, does not suggest the 


H ORATIO ALGER never wrote 


small boy of nine whose first knowl- 
edge of millfeed came from feeding 
it to his dad’s chickens, cows and 
pigs, and to whom hay really was 
something to pitch onto a wagon, 
and not a night club ejaculation. 
When the depression of 1907 hit 
Jacob Strisik and wiped out most 
of his savings, his first move was 
back to the land, to invest the re- 
mainder in a farm. So from the 


shadow of Williamsburg Bridge, from 
the part of Brooklyn where the Tree 
grows, young Sam, his four brothers 
and two sisters, became Connecticut 
Yankees. Money was scarce and so 
were all the luxuries and many of 
the necessities—a fact which Mr. 
Strisik never forgets today. The 
men folk worked the farm, keeping 
hard at it from dawn till nightfall, 
toiling every instant to clear off the 
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FLOUR - CEREALS - FEEDS 


VICTOR users. 


attract customers’ eyes. 


A COMPLETE LINE 


Because the VICTOR line is a 
complete line . . . it makes mixed 
car shipments easy — which means 
lower inventory investment and 
balanced inventory. This is another 
reason why you should feature and 
sell the complete VICTOR line. 





VICTOR PACKAGING .. 
VICTOR products dominate any display and 


VICTOR MERCHANDISING ... . that is con- 
stantly at work making new and better VICTOR 
users for you and your dealers. 


Decide now — to get more facts about VICTOR FLOUR 
— CEREALS and FEEDS — and VICTOR prices. 





VICTOR FLOUR — CEREALS and FEEDS offer you the 
features you are looking for — to build consistently in- 
creasing post-war sales and profits... 


VICTOR QUALITY .. . that for over 76 years 
has meant more and more and more enthusiastic 


. that always means 
















FLOUR 
FAMILY FLOUR 
BAKER'S FLOUR 
CAKE FLOUR 
PANCAKE FLOUR 


CORN PRODUCTS 
CORN MEAL 
HOMINY GRITS 


CEREALS 
FARINA 
DARK WHEAT CEREAL 


FEEDS 
FOR POULTRY 
FOR HOGS 
FOR CATTLE 
FOR SHEEP 
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mortgages and create a paying Prop. 
osition. 

So well did they succeed that by 
the time Sam was 20 he had save 
$1,500 from his transactions in live. 
stock, and like the fictional her 
cash in hand, he gravitated to th 
big city of Bridgeport. He char. 
acterizes his first business under. 
taking there as a typical Amos & 
Andy company. His partner had, }, 
claimed, experience in the hay, grain 
and feed business, and no money 
and Sam had the $1,500 and no e. 
perience—but he soon learned. }, 
learned how quickly even this large 
sum could disappear and how litt, 
training the firm had in its chose) 
field. He can laugh now as he rx. 
calls the struggle and remember 
that even the one car of flour they 
sold was never delivered. ; 

Perhaps for the firm of Wolf, Stri. 
sik & Co., World War 1 was a gooj 
excuse to fold up. Wolf was drafted 
Sam, turned down on his attempts 
to enlist, went back to the farm fo 
a while as “Food Will: Win the Wz,’ 
was stressed as next in importane 
to fighting. In 1918 he went to Ney 
York to work for J. W. Gasteiger, 
dealing in hay, and he covered cep. 
tral New York, Ohio and Michigan 
to ship out supplies of hay for the 
government on contract. 

Shortly after this, knowing littl 
more about flour than the fact tha 
it is white, he joined the sales fore 
of A. P. Youngblood and advancei 
so that before long he was offered; 
good position with W. T. Harding 
to operate with him on a 50-50 basi 
on all sales he himself made. It wa 
Mr. Harding’s boast that he made; 
good profit on Sam’s stay with him 

The crash of 1920, when wheat 
broke so badly, was disastrous for 
the firm and it could not survive 
Although Mr. Harding wanted San 
to continue operating on a mer 
chandising basis, this type of busi: 
ness did not appeal to him, and agair 
he started in business for himself- 
this time with a capital of $24 
PLUS experience in selling flour. 

In Sam’s life 1923 was a big yea 
for another reason—he married ani 
settled down in Bridgeport, commut: 
ing each day to his New York ¢ 
fice. A spring wheat account, tw 
Kansas accounts, good health, wil: 
ingness to work and a conviction tha! 
this was the business in which he 
wanted to stay were his chief equi) 
ment. Although it was still uphil 
work, by 1922 he could afford : 
stenographer, and Libby Nixon wa 
hired. She has grown with him 
importance during the ensuing yea! 
as assistant and saleswoman with @ 
interest in the welfare and progres 
of the business and its custome! 
equal to Mr. Strisik’s own. 

The firm’s trade is divided amot 
medium-sized wholesale bakers abl 
American, Italian and Jewish jo 
bers, with all of whom Sam gel 
along equally well. His line of flow 
too, is diversified, and is represet 
ed by the products of Cannon Vé 
ley Milling Co., Burrus Mill & Ek 
vator Co., Oklahoma City Mill § 
Elevator Co., Kansas Milling © 
Royal Milling Co., Frank H. Blodget! 
Washington Grain & Milling Co. alt 
Marion (Ohio) Milling Co. It is! 
matter of congratulation betwe! 
Mr. Strisik and his mills that he h# 
stayed with them over a period ® 
many years “in spite of all temp! 
tions” to switch connections. Wh# 
a mill has a product with merit, ® 
which a fair profit can be made, 
Strisik thinks he cannot put ™ 
much labor into its sale. 
(Continued on page 36.) 
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Toothpichs Farmer's Anti-Automotile Saciely Eady Time aid 
IGH authorities oppose the tooth- HE employer remonstrated when ed by t 
pick. But they also oppose grab- HILE it almost taxes human send up a rocket every mile, then one of his employees asked for an whole \ 
bing both ends of an ear of sweet credulity to believe it, it is a wait ten minutes for the road to increase in salary on the ground he probabl 
corn and eating peas with a spoon, fact that only 30years agothe automo- Clear. The motorist could then pro- worked too hard. George 
both of which are common-sense, hile was regarded as such a menace ceed, blowing his horn and shooting “Why,” protested the employer, Most 
comfortable practices. Of course, it 4. ji¢e and limb in some rural areas ff roman candles. Sounds silly, but “you have an easy time. Look! There 
may be that etiquette arbiters do not 11 ¢ ized th coed this was a regulation nonetheless. It are 365 days in a year. Eight hours ss 
use toothpicks in public but indulge at farmers organized themselves In- is also worth noting that speed limits each day you sleep. That makes ited anc 
in them in the privacy of their pri- societies to make it as difficult aS were to be kept secret—and drivers 122 days, leaving 243 days. Eight little di 
vate bailiwicks. possible for motorists to use the high- were to be fined $10 for every mile hours of every day you have all for Truman 
One cannot recall any directions for ways. As a matter of fact the anti- they exceeded the unknown limit. yourself. That leaves 121 days. | ularly v 
genteel back-scratching; yet one as- automobile associations were as de- Another regulation made it manda-_ give you an hour for lunch every day his part 
sumes that if they have an itch be- termined to harass automobile own- tory for a motorist, at the approach and that amounts to 15 days more, the vict 
tween the shoulder blades they know ers as the pioneers who organized of a team of horses, to stop, off side, leaving 106. You do not work on toward 
the exquisite delight of rubbing their the anti-horse thief associations were and cover his machine with a blanket Sundays, 52 more days off, leaving 54, h ‘oa 
backs against a corner of the door intent upon wiping out that type of painted to correspond to the scenery. You get Saturday afternoons off—an- = 
frame. It is cheerfully admitted that thievery. Those were grand old days for the other 26 days. You have two weeks’ manent 
toothpicks can be dangerous and the Just three decades ago the Farm- farmers who wanted to give full vent holiday every summer and you take se, 
user should employ judgment as he ers’ Anti-Automobile society was or- to their spleen against city folks who off about a week in addition. Only plicity ¢ 
prods and searches for strings of ganized in Pennsylvania to keep the- came out into the countryside with seven days a year to work— and all acts anc 
ham and pot roast. Perhaps one gasoline buggies in their place and _ their smelling, chugging, dust-raising the holidays are yours. Why should trast to 
shouldn’t put both elbows on the _ one of the incredible rules laid down contraptions, and loyal members of I give you a raise? You owe me cessor. 
table as he campaigns among the declared that “in case a horse will the society were urged to spend a money!’—Exchange. We b 
caves and crevices. not pass an automobile on the road, part of their Sundays chasing the b le 
It hasn’t happened yet, but anyday the car driver must pesky automobiles out of the town- “sea PB 
now there ought to be a plastic tooth- take the machine OP NY ship. They were asked to co-operate {Lythssadon Congi ess 
pick on the market. Then a man apart as rapidly as in arresting the irreligious stuck-ups tutional 
can carry it in his vest pocket and possible and conceal who came out on the day of rest to “Enthusiasm is the greatest asset even gra 
have it ready whenever a situation the parts in_ the scare the daylights out of the mares in the world. It beats money and acknowle 
needs clearing up. bushes.” Just what in the pastures and the lambs on the power and influence. Single-handed recomme 
the a pong stony hillsides, and from all the rec- the enthusiast convinces and doni- authority 
ist was to do in the ords available, that’s just how a lot nates where the wealth accumulated i 
The first thing to do when planning event there were no bushes along the _ of rural Pennsylvanians used to spend by a small army of workers would _ 
a wedding for your daughter, advises nme » of ikiot h : , : duty to t 
pee ei, is to fed ont whtih rele particular stretch of highway he was the Sabbath. It just does not seem scarcely raise a tremor of interest. scold Con 
yrs is savant sugar for » wedding on was not set forth. possible but two world wars have Enthusiasm tramples over prejudice ities ta i 
eae. There were many other rules and been fought since 1915 and horses and opposition, spurns inaction, he ecobdll 
regulations designed to penalize the hitched to buggies or wagons are as_ storms the citadel of its object, and a 
owners of the new-fangled horseless rare on the speed highways today as_ like an avalanche, overwhelms and As to 
Resourceful carriages. For one thing automobiles automobiles were then, believe it or engulfs all obstacles. It is nothing though it 
on country roads at night were to  not.—St. Paul Pioneer Press. more or less than faith in action.”— tion, is tl 
MONG the qualities of character Henry Chester. quality ar 
which won fame and fortune for ade’s run 
Sir lad Luu wos * sae fe I will,” replied the hotel owner. The cess of $2,400 was contributed by Pgs ee eo is a diffi- pad be, a 
onaiindinaes , young immigrant hastened back to 173 members of the parish to buy the a ames. istributes 
Sir Thomas left home, poor and ob- the ship and arrived just in time to necessary grain and other “life-sus- favor for 
scure, at.an early age, and took pas- pe 4 fellow passengers coming taining” foods. Missouri - 
sage in the steerage to America. Be- %°W? the gang-plank. He told them Sponsor of the program, Rev. Le- Grain reasonable 
fore the shores of his native land had 20Ut the hotel he had visited, as- jand M. Nelson, was most emphatic : : York-Har 
receded from sight he was a very sured them of excellent accommoda- jn declaring that while some well- What do we see in the fields of corn’ long perfo 
lonely young man, and had it not ‘ins, and persuaded them to accom- meaning people may condemn the 7! stalks standing on planes ani It is, i 
been for the kindness of his fellow P&ny him back to the place. move, his spirited congregation a mestic po! 
passengers he would have been most The visitors were pleased, the ho- deemed it their solemn duty, having oe meted munching and white flocks revealed h 
unhappy. Young Lipton had no ¢é! proprietor delighted, and Thomas fejt the call of Jesus Christ to feed shorn? ‘ ‘ “a littl 
money, nor anyone to go to when he Lipton had made good in his first the hungry, the distraught, the School children laughing with wel eels 
arrived in New York, and before he J0b.—Wall Street Journal. maimed and the suffering.” ailed pails? ow Se 
reached his destination he cudgeled pe all these and we also see earmarkec 
his brain as to what he should do. ities and mills and a people free. While the 
As the steamer drew up alongside Corpmeal for Eurone Then there’s the clever bakery shop What do we see in the fields of wheat, force laba 
the pier he took his belongings and proprietor who has a system that al- Bending and bowing in_ gold-and- restoratior 
rushed away to the nearest hotel UIDED by spiritual .beckoning ways works with folks who order a green? years, is } 
before anyone else had left the ves- and the teachings of the Bible, lot of baked goods and then, when Stubble fields in the snow and sleet? actions so 
sel. As it seemed to be a clean, well- the Girard (Ill.) Church of the Breth- he has handed them over, start to Snow roofed homes in a winter scene’ has been | 
kept place, he asked for the proprie- ren recently announced plans to send leave without paying. He doesn’t ex- Yes, all these and we see beside absurdity 
tor. “If I can obtain 40 patrons for 60 tons of cornmeal to wartorn Euro- claim, “Hey, you forgot to pay me!” The nation’s strength and the cour ie ny 
your hotel,” he said, “will you board peans. He merely grins and remarks cas- try’s pride. -~iamgee. 
and lodge me for a month?” “Indeed To further this cause a sum in ex-_ ually: “You forgot your change!” Edith Clifton. pF 
by g 
and arbitrs 
ae TION labor chief 
The Northwestern Miller. published 6 H E N O R T H W E S = E R N M I L L E R Senior Member of a Long-Estab- initia] dem 
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E OU 


BOX SCORE 


J E, along with probably a hundred million or 
W more other citizens of this great and blessed 
land, are clinging day by day to our faith in the 
President of the United States, the small man lift- 
ed by tragedy into high place in the affairs of the 
whole world—a man whom somebody wittily and 
probably quite truthfully recently identified as 
George Spelvin. 

Mostly, perhaps because of contrast with the 
predecessor administration, for which we had lim- 
ited and obviously minority liking, we have had 
little difficulty in approving most of President 
Truman’s official acts. In this we include partic- 
ularly what we have been permitted to know of 
his participation in international affairs following 
the victorious end of wars and the initial efforts 
toward creating some sort of harmony among 
the nations which might sometime lead to per- 
manent peace. The result of these efforts is, of 
course, far in the future; but assuredly the sim- 
plicity and evident sincerity of the President’s 
acts and words are, at least, in reassuring con- 
trast to the assertive self-assurance of his prede- 
cessor. 

We believe, too, that the nation as a whole has 
been pleased with his voluntary restoration of 
Congress to a place of independence and consti- 
tutional authority over the nation’s affairs. It is 
even gratifying to observe that Congress, while 
acknowledging and in large degree following his 
recommendations, has become newly jealous of its 
authority and has not hesitated to differ from him 
with no fear of being pilloried for simply doing its 
duty to the country. Just once has he seen fit to 
scold Congress, through one of its committees, and 
there is at the moment reason to anticipate that 
the scolding fell on unreceptive soil. 

As to his appointments, our observation, even 
though it be chiefly through newspaper informa- 
tion, is that they have averaged much higher in 
quality and fitness for the job than the past dec- 
ade’s run of appointments of palace favorites. It 
may be, as some one has waggishly said, that he 
distributes important appointments with equal 
favor for East and West—eastern and western 
Missouri — but that, at least, is no more than in 
reasonable and acceptable contrast with the New 
York-Harvard origin to which people have for so 
long perforce become accustomed. 

It is, indeed, only when we turn to broad do- 
mestic policies that President Truman has so far 
revealed himself as not only considerably less than 
“a little to the left of center’ but has favored 
many national policies which are quite obviously 
earmarked as political yielding to pressure groups. 
While the spread of unreasoning strikes to en- 
force labor demands, which surely will impede 
restoration of industry for months, possibly even 
years, is yet in its infancy, the administration’s 
actions so far have been far from reassuring. This 
has been notably true in the assumption of the 
absurdity that labor costs can be raised without 
increasing the sale price of the product; again in 
the preposterous proposal to “settle” a wage dis- 
pute by granting half of the amount demanded 
and arbitrating the balance, an open invitation to 
labor chiefs merely to double and redouble their 
initial demands with assurance that they will get 
all they really expect. 

For our own part, we equally dislike the Presi- 
dent's apparently unlimited favor for setting up 
vast federal corporations, following -the pattern of 
the TVA, free from either federal or state re- 
Straints, to assume virtually unlimited authority, 
not merely over the country’s waterways but over 
the entire agriculture and industry of vast areas 
of the country. At the moment the chief proposal 
for exercising federal authority to the virtual de- 
struction of the authority of the states and the 
Wishes of the people is the scheme to place the 
entire Missouri River drainage basin, covering 
hundreds of thousands of square miles of the most 
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BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


productive area in the whole world, under a dic- 
tatorship of perhaps three men, not necessarily 
equipped by experience for such a gigantic task or 
knowledge of the area to be included in the dic- 
tatorship authority. The St. Lawrence River 
scheme, threatening great injury alike to western 
agriculture and industry and to the great ports on 
our Atlantic seabord, is barely second in its threat 
to ‘make America over.” 

Finally, we come to the President’s own “folksy” 
conduct, to his wandering about the country 
visiting kin and good old pals, mixing with the 
back country crowds at county fairs and the old 
swimming holes, buying shirts from his old side 
kick in the busted haberdashery business and oth- 
erwise exhibiting a quality of light-mindedness in 
a time of his so great responsibility for events to 
come in a war-torn world and a distraught coun- 
try. These, indeed, are trifles and, no doubt, in 
some sense welcome to people grown tired of 
aristocratic reserve and autocratic rule. They 
may have been useful traits in the time when the 
President served as county commissioner in Jack- 
son County, Missouri, and was known as a “good 
fellow” and reasonably dependable in the business 
of “fixing” taxes and doing other chores for the 
faithful in the Pendergast regime in Kansas City. 
But it seems to us to be a fair guess that their 
continuation by the President of the United States 
ultimately will seriously affect the confidence in 
him to which so many people are holding to with 
all their might. 

Speaking with the knowledge of one who lived 
in Mr. Truman’s own bailiwick through all the 
years of the Pendergast supremacy and who had 
some small part in its ultimate destruction, but 
with less than a casual acquaintance either with 
Mr. Truman or any of the other political servants 
of the regime, we can say with all earnestness 
that we hope the day is not far away when the 
President will rise to a fuller understanding of the 
dignity of his high office and thus gain the re- 
spect now so largely dependent upon somewhat 
halting faith. 

Which, for those who may be interested, may 
be taken as our “box score” to date. 


IMPORTANCE OF CALORIES 


4. XPERIMENTAL studies conducted under the 

4 direction of Dr. Ancel Keys, professor of 
physiology and director of the laboratory of 
physiological hygiene at the University of Min- 
nesota, involve a large number of conscientious 
objectors who have volunteered to undergo severe 
controlled starvation so that facts can be discov- 
ered. Actual famine diets and “relief’’ foods have 
been used. These men in Civilian Public Service 
are studied before, during and after starvation 
of many months. The effects are recorded in 
terms of strength, endurance, co-ordination, work 
capacity, “intelligence,” personal attitudes, emo- 
tion and general physiology. Comparison with 
scattered observations made in famine areas in- 
dicates that the men at Minnesota exhibit the 
characteristics of a severely starved population. 
“In nutritional rehabilitation after starvation,” 
reports Dr. Keys, ‘the amounts, that is calories, 
of ordinary foods provided are of the greatest 
importance. The starving man subsists to a large 
extent on his own flesh. In rehabilitation enough 





food must be supplied to allow these destroyed 
tissues to be rebuilt. In an adult man no appre- 
ciable rehabilitation can take place on a diet of 
2,000 calories a day; the proper level is more like 
4,000 calories daily for some months. 

“The character of the relief diet is important 
also but unless calories are abundant then extra 
proteins, vitamins and minerals are of little 
value. Even under the best conditions it takes 
months before a partly starved person approaches 
his normal health and stamina. Capacity for 
sedentary work is regained long before capacity 
for hard physical work.” 

The studies at Minnesota prove, Dr. Keys con- 
cludes, that a most important postwar task is 
the reconstruction of the bodies of all those who 
have suffered real food privation. The recon- 
struction and re-education of their minds cannot 
precede, he says, such physical rehabilitation. 

In the intense excitement of the nutritional 
world over vitamins it has been difficult to keep 
calories in the right balance and proportion. Flour 
and bread have suffered inordinately from this 
preoccupation with the vitamins and the proteins 
to the neglect and even discrediting of the car- 
bohydrates. And it’s not a bad idea once in a 
while (though a war shouldn’t be necessary to 
do it) to bring back the calory—and at the same 
time its chief conveyor, bread—into right per- 
spective. 

e®e@ @ 


THE IMPORTER IS AUDIBLE 
~ USPICIOUSLY like an alibi is the explanation 
\” from Washington, as reported by our corre- 
spondent in the nation’s capital, that before the 
American flour milling industry can get its proper 
share of the business of supplying wheat food to 
hungry Europe “it is quite necessary that foreign 
buyers be persuaded to reopen old export-import 
channels and request flour shipments.” This is 
rendered. more remarkable by the circumstance 
that grain branch officials of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture were easily convinced by 
purely domestic persuasions of the propriety of 
returning the grain export business to private in- 
dustry by Jan. 1, 1946. 

The flour milling industry’s advocates are not 
inaudible on this shore, and the importing trade 
of those markets of. Europe to which the products 
of American mills once went in great quantity has 
been crying aloud ever since VE-Day and before 
for a resumption of that one-time private trade. 
Its clamor has been reported at great length in 
the columns of this journal. The sound of it must 
have been heard even in Washington. But the of- 
ficial ear here — and this is the meaning of the 
riddle —- is attuned only to the official ear there. 
Washington waits to hear what the government 
control agencies abroad have to say, and those 
voices call for, grain, not flour. One of the best 
known Dutch importers, writing to his mill con- 
nection on this side, advances the theory that the 
official voices abroad are prompted by foreign 
flour millers. He says: 

“We are not having the right co-operation at 
the Hague, and our authorities are more or less 
under the influence of our home millers who, of 
course, are doing all they can to prevent imports 
of flour.” He foresees that those home millers 
shortly will be enlarging their capacities not mere- 
ly to supply the wants of their own people but 
those even of the occupying armies. 

The Dutch importer feels that the importing 
trade of his country is helpless in face of this in- 
fluence and attitude in official circles, and that 
the only agency capable of breaking it down is the 
opposite official number in Washington. ‘Pres- 
sure,” he says, addressing the exporting millers of 
this country, “should be brought upon your au- 
thorities in order to induce them to claim imports 
of American flour into Holland.” 

So the buck is right back on this side of the 
pond. 
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With the Distributor 


(Continued from page 20.) 


been held. So far as flour distribu- 
tors are concerned, the National As- 
sociation of Flour Distributors will 
undoubtedly hold its annual conven- 
tion in Chicago next May, postponed 
from the corresponding month of 
1945. The grocery industry is plan- 
ning its usual large gatherings in 
Chicago next January. 

We hope, however, that one lesson 
learned during the war will be car- 
ried on. It is the idea of holding 
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real business conferences rather than 
the old-time conventions, which were 
good enough fun but accomplished 
very little from a business stand- 
point. When business had real prob- 
lems that had to be solved it learned 
that the best way of doing this was 
through round table discussions, rath- 
er than merely listening to speakers. 

There is, of course, a place for 
outstanding speakers on all conven- 
tion programs. However, they should 
be limited in number and more time 
made available for discussion of the 
industry’s problems by members of 
the industry themselves. The food 
trades have as many serious prob- 


i eae 


Proud of Your Job, 
We are of Ours... 


for 





lems confronting them now as they 
had during the war. There is still 
need for conferences rather than 


conventions. 
= = 


Watch Credits Closely 
fe) 


The end of the war has already 
brought about marked changes in 
many communities. Some which were 
the most active during the period of 
peak war production now have a se- 
rious unemployment problem. Un- 
doubtedly this situation will be ac- 
centuated during. the next six 
months. 


This naturally will mean a 
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considerable change in the flour dis. 
tributing industry operating in those 
areas. 

Under these circumstances, flour 
brokers, jobbers and wholesale gro. 
cers should watch their credit situa- 
tion more closely than ever before. 
During the last several years credit 
was a minor problem to most fiour 
distributors. Their customers could 
easily afford to pay for what they 
bought, and in the majority of cases 
did so. Conditions now may be dif. 
ferent. 

For instance, a retail baker who 
was serving a thickly populated war 
industry area may find many of his 
customers moving away, or their buy- 
ing power drastically curtailed. In 
those cases his business is bound to 
suffer, and he is not as good‘a credit 
risk as he formerly was. It is to 
the interest of these bakers, as wel] 
as those who sell them flour, for 
them not to become involved finan. 
cially through overextension of cred- 
it. This is a responsibility for the 
flour distributing industry to exercise, 


A Buyers’ Market 
fe) 


It was only natural that many 
flour buyers, as well as those inter. 
ested in other foods, would wonder 
if a buyers’ market would come in. 
mediately with the end of the war 
and the termination of much gov- 
ernment buying. The answer is now 
known. We are not facing a buyers 
market in flour, and the same thing 
is true with almost all other foods. 

Naturally there is no longer the 
great difficulty in obtaining many 
foods that existed prior to the end 
of the war. Supplies are larger, and 
shipments will no doubt move with 
greater dispatch in the near future, 
This trend will be accentuated for 
many foods, including flour, as the 
months go on. 

However, the over-all demand for 
all types of foods will continue suff- 
ciently active for some time to come 
to prevent an _ unchecked buyers 
market. This is a good thing, for 
should the opposite be true we would 
undoubtedly see price wars in the 
food industry that would result in 
severe losses. Definitely we are mov- 
ing away from a sellers’ market, but 
we are a long way from the point 
where the buyer will have complete 
control. 
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— When we mill Town Crier, we are thinking 
7 all the time of the needs of the flour buyer, 
! based on the experience of many years of 
lesa market study. That is why Town Crier is 
be always right for the flour distributor. And 
that is why it has such a fine standing 


among _ housewives. 
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Farmers Protected by $1 Bu Minimum 
Wheat Price Pending Official Debate 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager of the Canadian Branch of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Toronto, Ont.—The House of Com- 
mons at Ottawa has not yet started 
to debate the subject of prices for 
Canadian wheat during this crop 
year, but in the meantime no harm is 
being done, since the government 
fixed the price of wheat by order-in- 
council, which was announced in par- 
liament on Sept. 19, and that stands. 

There was really no change from 
the price already in effect for some 
time, namely, $1.25 bu, Fort William, 
for No. 1 northern for domestic con- 
sumption and $1.55 for export. As 
reported previously, the government 
has also fixed a floor price for wheat 
for the next five years at $1 bu, Fort 
William. No matter where world 
prices may go during that time the 
Canadian producer is sure of $1 bu, 
Fort William. If prices are higher 
he gets the difference. If it goes 
below that price he will get a subsidy 
amounting to the difference. 

In announcing this decision to the 
Canadian House of Commons on Sept. 
19, the minister of trade and com- 
merce, Hon. J. A. MacKinnon, stated 
that the government was aware of 
the strong position in which Canada 
stands by reason of the fact that 
other wheat exporting countries, with 
the exception of the United States, 
have no surpluses of wheat available 
for export. As a consequence, much 
higher prices for Canadian wheat 
might be possible as a result of short- 
ages in Europe and other parts of 
the world which have been ravaged 
by war. 

On this aspect of the case the min- 
ister went on to say: 

“In these extraordinary circum- 
stances, Canadian wheat might well 
command for a limited period very 
much higher prices in the world mar- 
ket. The importing countries, nearly 
all of them our allies in the war, are 
buying out of necessity and, to a 
large extent, on credits. They would 
be compelled to meet through larger 
credits or through sacrifice of other 
food and rehabilitation supplies what- 
ever higher price is demanded for 
Canadian wheat. 

“It is in the interest of Canada 
and of Canadian wheat growers that 
the importing countries should con- 
tinue to obtain Canadian wheat at 
prices not in excess of those prevail- 
ing at the end of hostilities. Accord- 
ingly the government, by order-in- 
council, has instructed the Canadian 
wheat board to offer wheat for sale 
for export overseas at prices not 
higher than the current export price 
of $1.55 bu, basis No. 1 northern, in 
store, Fort William-Port Arthur or 
Vancouver. 

“In asking Canadian producers to 
forego such benefits as might be real- 
ized in the short run through higher 
export prices, the government recog- 
nizes the paramount need for relative 
stability of income to wheat produc- 
ers. ‘Foward this end, the govern- 





ment undertakes that in the five-year 
period ending July 31, 1950, produc- 
ers will receive not less than $1 bu, 
basis No. 1 northern, in store Fort 
William-Port Arthur or Vancouver, on 
the authorized deliveries for each 
crop year. For the balance of the 
1945-46 crop year, at least, the Ca- 
nadian wheat board initial advance 
will continue at $1.25, where it was 
set two years ago. By providing a 
long term floor price of not less than 
$1 the government will protect pro- 
ducers against the consequences of 
any sharp reversal in the world 
wheat position during the next five- 
year period. 

“The government, in adopting this 
policy of a maximum price for over- 
seas shipments for the present and 
a floor price for five years, is asking 
the producers, in their own interests, 
to forego exceptional short-run ad- 
vantages in favor of a long-run sta- 
bility of income. In arriving at its 
decision on this policy, the govern- 
ment had the following fundamental 
considerations in mind: 

“*Any further increase in wheat 
prices now would aggravate the prob- 
lems of economic and political re- 
adjustment of the liberated areas to 
Canada’s detriment in future trade 
with those areas. There is a moral 
obligation not to take advantage of 
our recent allies in their time of com- 
pelling need. 

“ “Higher wheat prices would en- 
courage importing countries in a hur- 
ried return to wheat production and 
prewar wheat policies very directly 
to the detriment of the wheat ex- 
porting countries, particularly Can- 
ada. Moreover, production in a num- 
ber of exporting countries would be 
unduly encouraged.’ ”’ 

Since the foregoing ministerial an- 
nouncement was made there have 
been speeches in the house on the 
subject, but it has not really been 
up for general discussion. Members 
of the opposition have opposed the 
proposal for a floor of $1 bu, but the 
minister of agriculture, Hon. J. A. 
Gardiner, disposed of their arguments 
in a speech of Sept. 27 and Mr. Mac- 
Kinnon spoke again on Oct. 4. There 
the matter rests for the moment. 
The government is in a position to 
enforce its decision when a vote is 
taken in the house. 
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ONTARIO MASTER BAKERS 
PLAN ANNUAL MEETING 


Toronto, Ont. — The Independent 
Masters Bakers’ Association of On- 
tario has announced that its eighth 
annual meeting will be held at the 
King Edward Hotel on Nov. 6. Be- 
cause convention restrictions were 
only recently canceled, it is impos- 
sible to prepare for more than a one- 
day meeting. However, the most will 
be made of the one day and discus- 
sions will center on matters of im- 
portance to bakers. Luncheon and 
dinner will be served. In the morn- 
ing after registration, a closed meet- 














ing of members only will receive the 
financial report and elect officers and 
executive members for the ensuing 
year. Also at this morning meeting it 
is proposed to have an outstanding ex- 
ponent discuss industrial relations as 
they affect labor and the baking in- 
dustry in general. At the afternoon 
session Dr. A. E. Cliffe, cereal chem- 
ist, Montreal, an outstanding member 
of his profession, will be the speaker. 
Members of the allied trades are in- 
vited to attend all but the confiden- 
tial morning session. 
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SIR ROBERT GILLESPIE, 
AUSTRALIAN MILLER, DEAD 


Toronto, Ont.—Sir Robert Gillespie, 
prominent Australian flour miller and 
generous philanthropist, died recently 
at his Wahroonga home in Redhall. 

Born in Melbourne, the youngest 
son of George Gillespie, flour miller, 
he received his early business train- 
ing with Gibbs, Bright & Co., Mel- 
bourne. He came to Sydney in 1903 





The Late Sir Robert Gillespie 


to found with his late brothers, John 
and George, the firm of Gillespie 
Bros., proprietors of the Anchor Flour 
Mills. His business interests expand- 
ed in the following years, and he be- 
came a national figure in the indus- 
try, and president of the Flour Mill- 
owners Association of New South 
Wales. 

Mr. Gillespie served as a director 
of the Bank of New South Wales, the 
Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd., Ball 
and Welch and the Scottish Hospital. 
He was a member of the board of di- 
rectors of the Colonial Sugar Refining 
Co., Ltd., from 1929 until 1940. He 
was knighted in 1941. 
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R. C. PRATT ON VACATION 


Toronto, Ont. — R. C. Pratt, ex- 
porter of flour and cereal products, 
Toronto, accompanied by Mrs. Pratt, 
left on Oct. 11 for a short vacation 
at the Seigniory Club, Montebello, 


Que. 











Shipments of Grain 
From Vancouver 
Highest Since Prewar 


Vancouver, B. C. — Export ship- 
ments of grain from this port in Sep- 
tember totaled 4,235,632 bus, setting 
a new mark since the prewar days. 
Total clearances to Sept. 30 were 6- 
275,668 bus which compares with 
679,833 bus in the same period last 
year and 508,528 bus_in the 1943-44 
season. 

Nearly half of the September 
movement went to India which took 
1,718,337 bus, next came the United 
Kingdom-Continent with 825,067 bus 
of which 309,867 bus went to France. 

Central and South America were 
important buyers, taking 867,537 bus 
with half of this amount going to 
Peru, Callao. Russian receipts in the 
month totaled 178,453 bus while in 
the coarse grains. section New 
Zealand took 458,307 bus and Aus- 
tralia 197,931 bus. 

In connection with the movement to 
New Zealand and Australia, this con- 
sisted chiefly of sacked oats and the 
purchases totaled upwards of 500,000 
bus to relieve the drouth in Australia. 
This movement is now practically 
completed. 

The neighboring port of New West- 
minster reported September clear- 
ances of 136,267 bus to Russia, 74,667 
bus to the United Kingdom for a to- 
tal of 210,934 bus. The port has 
moved 311,734 bus so far this season 
against nil last year. Neither of the 
other two coast grain ports, Prince 
Rupert or Victoria, had export clear- 
ances in September although a ship 
is now loading at Prince Rupert with 
a part cargo for China. Discharge is 
expected to be made at Shanghai 
where the wheat will be sacked in 
sacks shipped along with the cargo. 
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MORE VESSELS FOR GRAIN 


Toronto, Ont.—Vessels for use in 
the movement of grain down the 
Great Lakes will be more plentiful 
from now until the close of navigation, 
it is reported. Lake boats of Ameri- 
can as well as Canadian registration 
are being diverted to grain carriage 
from other uses. The problem will be 
to see that sufficient supplies of wheat 
are at lakehead terminals to meet all 
requirements and transportation offi- 
cials are straining every point to in- 
crease stocks there. 
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CO-OP TAXATION REPORT 
SUBMITTED TO MINISTER 


Winnipeg, Man.—Recommendations 
made by the McDougall Royal Com- 
mission, which investigated the taxa- 
tion of co-operatives, are now before 
the government. Mr. Ilsley, minis- 
ter of finance, has already announced 
that he has received the report, bul 
that it will not be handed to the 
printers and distributed until he has 
had an opportunity to study it thor- 
oughly. The private grain trade and 
the three western wheat pools were 
among the many organizations that 
submitted briefs to the commission at 
its hearings across Canada. 
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7” SEVEN Northwestern Output 
4. 
Great Bread Makers , 
= (Continued from page 22.) 
7 From Selected Spring Wheat sidihinns thine oe 
Year ending Aug. 31: 
Daily Flour Wheat P. ct. 
Crop No. capacity, made, greund, of ca- 
year mills sacks sacks bus pacity 
—e 1945.. 15 53,560 15,863,461 36,431,213 98.7 
em 1944.. 15 53,214 14,842,067 33,988,333 92.9 
1943... 15 53,214 18,556,169 31,179,188 84.9 
1942.. 15 658,898 11,556,728 26,533,305 65.4 
1941.. 15 658,506 10,881,724 23,835,591 59.1 , 
1940.. 15 59,094 10,484,189 24,070,842 59.1 
1939.. 16 59,094 11,193,207 25,698,690 63.1 
1938.. 16 84,574 11,275,149 25,886,821 44.4 
1937.. 16 84,574 10,070,839 23,121,829 — 39.7 
ir DULUTH UNIVERSAL 1936.. 16 91,336 14,484,133 33,254,388 68.3 
1935.. 16 93,884 12,320,258 22,286,307 41.1 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 1934.. 16 94,472 13,938,538 32,001,746 46.5 
ship- DULUTH RELIABLE 1933.. 16 108,858 14,808,112 33,998,216 45.3 
Sep- PURE GOLD SUMMARY BY. CROP YEARS 
tting FARM GOLD No. Output, yround, 
7 = mills 1944-45— sacks bus 
days. APEX—Fancy Clear 51 Minnesota* .... 19,462,346 45,347,267 
re 6,- RED INDIAN—First Clear 23° North Dakota... 4,061,316 9,787,771 
with 10 South Dakota... 390,305 936,733 
last 22 Montana ....... 4,134,526 9,468,064 SUNNY KANSAS a 
43-44 Try our high protein spring wheat ona SAaLabe Seneaees is a 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 15 Minneapolis 15,863,461 36,431,213 
mber Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 121 43,911,954 101,971,048 
took *Includes Duluth-Superior. elco e friend of an flo r 
A . OTH No. Output, Ground, WwW m y 
nited Duluth Universal Milling Co. mille 1048-44— pote tes ee u 
’ bus DULUTH, MINN. 55 Minnesota* ..... 17,047,061 39,037,772 
22 North Dakota .. 3,420,050 8,071,317 
ance, 13 South Dakota .. 357,870 $30,259 S d ‘ 
were 26 Montana ....... 3,642,696 8,232,494 t | | 
pe = user. eady, reliable 
116 24,467,677 56,171,842 
g to 15 Minneapolis 14,842,067 33,988,333 
: FAMILY PATENTS 
le i 131 39,309,744 90,160,175 li h P 
e in ° *Includes -S ior. t t t t 
in White Crest Red Crest | ‘mites Duruin-superior : quality that builds repea 
New No. Output, Ground, 
Aus- mills 1942-43— sacks bus 
57 Minnesota* ..... 16,498,733 37,947,088 
Cake and Pastry Flours 25 North Dakota .. 3,085,731 7,158,939 . 2 
14 South Dakota .. 334,061 771,680 
nt to LGL 29 Montana ....... 3,308,467 7,477,132 business —that aN the out- 
con- . . ° eamue 
125 23,226,992 53,548,839 
4 Sponge Cracker Flour 15 Minneapolis .... 13,556,169 31,179,188 
i ous - a 7 s 
ralia. 140 36,783,161 84,534,027 tanding char ct ri ti f 
cally TheJ.C. Lysle Milling Company *Includes Duluth-Superior. s a ] s Cc Oo 
No. Output, Ground, 
Leavenworth, Kansas mills 1941-42— sacks bus 
Vest- 59 Minnesota* .... 13,359,163 30,671,548 . 
25 North Dakota .. 2,725,094 6,256,590 Ld bad 
lear- 16 South Dakota .. 442,797 1,016,628 this friend in need. 
A 667 32 Montana ....... 2,383,601 5,472,556 
a to- Pfeffer Milling Company - 18,910,655 43,417,322 
has Newaihiiadien el Dank Stet tiene 16 Minneapolis .... 11,556,728 26,583,305 
ason Winter Wheat Flour 147 30,467,382 69,950,627 *” 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, . i : ‘ : 
r the Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL. ae 
rince Member Millers’ National Federation No. Output, Ground, 
le Capacity: 1,000 bbls mills 1940-41— sacks bus 
ear- co 60 Minnesota* ..... 12,824,272 29,443,489 
ship 25 North Dakota .. 2,454,931 5,636,322 “ . . 
‘ith 17 South Dakota .. 464,171 1,065,702 
wit 38 Montana ....... 2,455,943 5,638,642 e 1C | a our l S 0. 
ge is ed 
. 135 18,199,317 41,784,155 Fi 
_ 15 Minneapolis .... 10,381,724 23,835,591 5,000 Sacks Capacity 1,000,000 Bushels Storage 
: in —- 
150 28,581,041 65,619,746 
Argo. j g *Includes Duluth-Superlor. WICHITA : : : KANSAS 
Y Z No. Output, Ground, 
' ” mills 1939-40— sacks bus 
N PERCY KENT BAG C0, 66 Minnesota* ..... 12,930,849 29,688,170 
eo is 24 North Dakota... 2,370,210 5,441,810 
| 16 South Dakota .. 552,108 °1,267,583 
the 32 Montana ....... 2,823,788 6,483,186 
cn ee | ssesn .... Oe aT PME 
; inneapolis .... 484, ,070, 
tion Tl] Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses | EASTERN FLOUR SHI T 
, - THE 153 29,161,139 66,951,591 
hese COLUMBUS LABORATORIES *Includes Duluth-Superior. Moving through the Chicago gateway, should be routed 
ny 31 North State St. Chicago, IIl, a a via the SOUTH SHORE to insure against delay. The 
: ; 
—_— 70 Minnesota* ..... 13,004,102 29,856,355 SOUTH SHORE connects with all roads east of Chi- 
heat 23 North Dakota .. 1,873,497 4,301,401 anil : : * 
my | oe oe. 523°906 1.202844 cago, and all the principal belt lines in the Chicago area. 
32 Montana ....... 2,018,480 6,930,184 
offi- Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant ~<a Fast, dependable service. 
) in- . 141 17,419,985 42,290,784 
™ | Grain Co., Inc. 16 Minneapolis .... 11,193,207 25,698,690 Pt P 
Line county Seunte to five nee -—e viam7 wanart | Chicago, South Shore & South Bend Railroad 


Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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EXPORT SALES LIBERAL 


Winnipeg, 


Man.—Export business 


in Canadian wheat and flour last 
week totaled roughly 7,000,000 bus, 
with the United Kinngdom taking 
about 5,000,000 bus of actual wheat, 
while another 1,500,000 bus was sold 
to the same destination in the form 


of flour. 


The remainder was also in 


the form of flour, with the West 
Indies and the Philippines the buyers. 
In addition to wheat, export business 
in oats for shipment overseas totaled 
1,500,000 bus, France was credited 
with taking 1,000,000 bus, and Eire 


500,000 bus. 





E. IRBER, Agent Corn Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 








Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 











GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Storage Capacity 4,000,000 Bushels Kansas City, Mo. 
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WESTERN STAR 
KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


You can handle these brands 


with confidence — confidence 


that they will build a steady, 


continuing business for you, 


based on consumer preference. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DESIGNERS 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 











Our modern sanitary flour mill is 

fully air conditioned and con- 

trolled for humidity and tempera- 

ture. Full laboratory control plus 

Dakota hard spring wheat com- 
pletes the picture. 


Tri-State Milling Co. 


Rapid City, S. Dak. 


“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO”’ 








With the Distributor 





(Continued from page 28.) 


has arrived when selling as in must 
take its place of equal iniportance 
with buying. For the past several 
years it has been a question of ob- 
taining merchandise, but from now 
on the age-old problem of selling 
once more will assert itself. 

For many organizations this will 
be answered by the return of service 
men to pick up their sales work 
where they left it. For others it 
will mean building an almost en- 
tirely new sales organization. Un- 
doubtedly competition in the flour and 
other food industries will again be- 
come keen. Those distributing or- 
ganizations which are in a position 
to put an intelligent and well trained 
selling organization in the field will 
naturally be in the best position to 
meet it. 

There will probably be one marked 
difference between sales work of the 
future and the past. In the days 
ahead independent retail grocers are 
going to need more merchandising 
assistance than ever before, and much 
of this must come from their whole- 
sale suppliers. In that connection 
wholesale grocers’ salesmen will need 
to know as much about retail sell- 
ing as retailers do themselves. Aid 
of this kind will become a definite 
part of all successful wholesale sell- 
ing. 

= = = 


Watch Markets Closely 
ro) 


Flour distributors and wholesale 
grocers who cover a fairly wide ter- 
ritory need to study their marketing 
outlets more closely than ever before. 
The sudden end of the war, with its 
cutbacks in war production, is caus- 
ing one of the greatest shifts in pop- 
ulation and buying power ever experi- 
enced in this country. Not only has 
it affected the nation as a whole, 
but it has had a direct bearing on rel- 
atively small areas. 

Food distributors, who a few 
months ago felt that they had an 
accurate picture of their marketing 
territories, now realize that in many 
instances such data is virtually value- 
less. Nevertheless it is essential for 
them to know in what part of their 
territories the greatest buying power 
exists, for otherwise they will not be 
able to direct their selling activities 
intelligently. 

This calls for a constant study of 
marketing statistics. Such data can 
be compiled with reasonable accu- 
racy by a distributor’s own selling 
organization. If salesmen are in as 
close touch with their territories as 
they should be they can easily find 
out, from their customers and their 
own observation, what shifts in popu- 
lation are taking place, and what 
new trends are occurring in buying. 


(Continued on page 35.) 





The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 


General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 





We are always ready to fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 
Operating Kansas City 


Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 














HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 

















Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 


Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DaILy 
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O'"POCVOOG 






— SINCE 1877 — 


W hite 


SNOBUDD 


FLOUR 


SNOBUDDY’S 
reputation as 

a fast-moving, 
business-getting 
flour means 
extra profits 
for the jobber 
who handles 


this fine product. 


Housewives 
like the reliable 
way that 
SNOBUDDY 
performs every 


time. 


* 


The 


WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 











October 









































T. H. SHERWOOD 
Vice President and General Manager 
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BAKER FLOURS that give 
— mite 





, 1945 
















SALINA, KANSAS 








M4 


Since 1856 EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 


New Ulm, Minnesota 

















Ten ney seer oa 


| Highest Quality Spring Wheat and Rye Flours 
















sr. routs, | | CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. HiUiSi%on2M52"r "Hine ofiVED orktts 
J e F. j M BS M | LLI NG CO. MO TERMINAL ELEVATORS OFFICES 
le Chicago Columbus + olla k —— — , 
aiveston 
Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour . Leute ia pAvwmneeel Kansas 6 City Minneapolis Portland 
. venpo San 

DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS Omaha Enid Omaha Buffalo Vancouver, B. C. 

Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg 





















'|POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 





The wise flour distributor knows 
that to get the maximum effect 






EK 
). 


SAS 


from merchandising effort he needs 
a flour that can build and hold re- 
peat business. That’s why so many 


handle POLAR BEAR. 








imager 






FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR'S SIFTER 








HOW BAKERS OF OLD WERE 
YCLEPT.—In “The Baxter Books of 
St. Andrews,” which preserve an im- 
portant part of the history of bakers’ 
guilds in Scotland, stand peculiar 
names for the workmen, who seem 
to have been classified according to 
the nature of the operations with 
which they were charged. There are 
mentioned at various times appren- 
tices, freemen, furnesars, servicemen, 
vantagemen, wattermen, sheittmen, 
watter boys, children of the bake- 
house, fials and journeymen. Serv- 
icemen, fials and journeymen seem 
to be synonymous. At one period 
serviceman appears to have been a 
general term, for in one entry of the 
record book it is decreed that a serv- 
iceman, being a watterman, should be 
paid twelvepence; the freeman of the 
bakehouse, tenpence; the sheittman, 
sixpence; and every watter boy, two- 
pence. 

@ From the amount of his wages the 
watterman appears to have been the 
chief workman. Water for baking 
had to be carried at that time from 
the public wells, and there may have 
been men who were specially em- 
ployed to do so. But the work is that 
of untrained men, and there would 
not be sufficient work to keep men 
constantly employed. Thus the per- 
sons who carried the water would 
not rank very high on the list of 
workmen. This was most likely the 
duty of the watter boys, who were 
to get twopence for their recom- 
pense, and it seems more feasible that 
the watterman took his somewhat 
peculiar designation from the fact 
that he lifted the water for the 
sponges and doughmaking. He would 
be responsible for taking the heats 
at a time when the temperature of 
the water was judged by the hand, 
and when experience in testing it 
provided the ability upon which de- 
pended the production of a good or 
a bad loaf. 

The freemen, who received a small- 
er wage, would be the journeymen 
able to make the dough and perform 
all the operations under the direction 
of the foreman. Of what the sheitt- 
man’s duties consisted there is no 
satisfactory opinion. He may have 
had something to do with the bolting 
cloths or other operation of sifting 
the roughly-ground wheat that came 
from the mills. 

@ The furnesar was, as the name im- 
plies, the ovensman. The word is al- 
most identical with the French “four- 
nier,” Ovensman or public baker, al- 
though it was anciently applied in 
France to journeymen bakers. It 
occurs several times in the earlier 
entries, but it disappears in the be- 
ginning of 1606, and its use at the 
period is another instance of the 
French influence in Scottish language 
and customs. It is said that at that 
time not every master baker in St. 
Andrews had an oven. In 1788 there 
were 60 bakers in Edinburgh and 
seven public bakehouses, and out of 
the 60 bakers no fewer than 48 made 
use of the public bakehouses, where 
the charge for baking each batch of 
bread was three shillings. Frequent 
adjuncts to religious establishments 


By Carroll K. Michener 


and baronies were mills and bakeries, 
at which people were compelled to 
grind their grain and bake their 
bread. In France many millers at- 
tached common ovens to their mills. 
Their example was followed by oth- 
ers who were not millers, and these 
were called fourniers. When they 
extended their trade and sold flour 
and bread they became known as 
“panetiers.” 

Furnacers were engaged like the 


‘ fials by the year and appear to have 


been paid by the “hate,” i.e., each heat- 
ing of the oven, 3s 4d. Vantagemen 
are only mentioned once in the rec- 
ord, when they are specially forbid- 
den to make a particular kind of loaf. 
“Advantage bread” was the loaf 
which was added to the dozen for 
good measure, and probably vantage- 
men were bakers who catered for a 
special class of business where a dis- 
count or advantage required to be 
given. 
ee @ 


The average family of five, with 
an income between $2,000 and $3,000 
per year, spends about $15 per week 
for food, according to a recent sur- 
vey by the Department of Labor. 
Surprisingly, the largest item is for 
fruits and vegetables—a little over 
$3 a week. Meat is second with just 
a little less than $3 per week. Then 
come dairy products with $2.50, and 
cereals and bakery foods about $2. 
The rest of the items are small. 
More is spent for coffee than for 
sugar and sweets, and more for soft 
drinks than for fish, but none of these 
purchases alone amounts to a dollar 
a week. 


% #% * THE PRO OF A. & P.— 
“The evidence will show that the 
A. & P. system of mass distribution 
has materially contributed to produc- 
ing for Americans the highest stand- 
ard of living the world has ever 
known; and it is the high purpose of 
the defendants in this case to fur- 
ther contribute, so far as they may, 
to the preservation and improve- 
ment of this situation.” With these 
words, W. M. Acton, attorney for 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
on trial for six charges of antitrust 
violation, began his defense of the 
great chain after a two-month recess 
in what is probably the most impor- 
tant antitrust case in recent years. 
*% % ® The trial already had occu- 
pied 61 court days and filled 15,000 
record pages. It seems likely to 
need that many more of each. 


The statement often is heard that 
Nature’s intention was to provide 
for man, in the wheat kernel, a com- 
plete food. It is dificult for most 
of us thus to scrutinize the inscrut- 
able, and some will continue to think, 
as the botanists assure us we should, 
that the wheat berry was arranged 
as it is for the propagation of wheat, 
and that if man entered into the pur- 
view in any way it was merely as a 
beneficiary after that fact. 








TECHNICAL EDUCATION.—As far 
back as 1908 there was an absurd 
idea abroad in the milling industry 
in England that because a man 
was technically trained he was nec- 
essarily a theorist and ceased to be 
a practical man. That idea has been 
knocked into a tailspin by the train- 
ing courses conducted by the Nation- 
al Joint Industrial Council. 

England’s milling industry does 
not have a monopoly on the absurd 
notion that technical training makes 
an “impractical” miller out of a 
“practical” miller. Or does the word 
“practical” as applied to millers car- 
ry the same connotation that it does 
when applied to a nurse, i. e, a 
practical nurse as compared with a 
registered nurse? 

Millers would do well to quit call- 
ing themselves “practical.” No one 
would admit being an “impractical” 
miller. Yes, you probably could 
name a few impractical fellows call- 
ing themselves. practical millers. 
Let’s just say “millers.” 


The makers of the Constitution 
never dreamed of a system of gov- 
ernment under which the authorities 
would have to determine the prices 
of pepper and of oranges, of photo- 
graphic cameras and of razor blades, 
of neckties and of paper napkins. 
But if such a contingency had oc- 
curred to them, they surely would 
have considered as insignificant the 
question whether such regulations 
should be issued by Congress or by 
a bureaucratic agency. They would 
have easily understood that govern- 
ment control of business is ultimate- 
ly incompatible with any form of 
constitutional and democratic gov- 
ernment.—Ludwig von Mises, in 
“Bureaucracy.” 

eee 

os TRADE BY-PRODUCT.— 
“The milling industry has produced 
its own culture,” writes James Gray 
in his book, “Pine, Stream and Prairie.” 
“The young men who went out over 
the world looking for export mar- 
kets for flour were missionaries of a 
kind. Like wise missionaries the 
world over, they came back home re- 
educated by the experiences they 
had had in distant places, inspired 
by the beautiful things that they had 
seen. They were moved by the 
breadth of the world, the depth of 
its philosophies, and the color and 
harmony of its arts. They went out 
to sell flour, and many of them 
brought back ideas, beliefs, mellow- 
ness. One member of the milling 
community on the Mississippi has 
become America’s most sensitive and 
understanding collector of Chinese 
bronzes and jades, one of our best 
interpreters of the whole artistic im- 
pulse of a distant and alien culture.” 
: The miller thus referred to 
anonymously is Alfred F. Pillsbury, 
whose outstanding collection of Chi- 
nese bronzes and jades fills two gal- 
leries at the Minneapolis Institute 
of Arts. It is on long-time loan to 
the institute and is probably the 
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largest and finest privately owne; 
collection of this kind in the worlq 
Because of its importance and dis. 
tinction visitors travel thousand; 
of miles to view it. 


Forty-four years ago, states Milj. 
ing (Liverpool), the copyright of the 
famous old ballad, “The Miller oj 
the Dee,” was presented to the Na. 
tional Association of British and 
Irish Millers. The ballad was sung 
for the first time as a quartet at the 
association’s Chester convention jy 
1909. 

ee @ 


AMEN CORNER—“The - spec. 
tacle of the American people Sitting 
by and suffering from the effects of 
strikes that neither employers nor 
workers really want but that they 
are evidently powerless to settle 
without some governmental machin. 
ery to aid them, is a reflection on 
our legislators, national and state. 
We face today the vital issues of re. 
adjustment of our national economy 
and reconversion from wartime to 
peacetime wages and prices. The 
public demands immediate action 
from its chosen representatives jn 
government.”’—David Lawrence, in 
United States News. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AUGUST FLOUR EXPORTS 
IN CANADA ABOVE 1944 


Toronto, Ont. — Exports of flour 
from Canada in August, the first 
month of the new-crop year, amount: 
ed to 1,106,467 bbls, compared with 
753,462 for the same month last year. 
Although higher than a year ago last 
August’s exports were not a record 
for that month. Other high August 
export figures occurred in the crop 
year of 1943-44 with 1,121,568 bbls, 
1941-42 with 1,436,566 bbls, 1919-20 
with 1,171,222 bbls, and 1917-18 with 
1,050,037. bbls. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


$1.55 CANADIAN EXPORT 
LEVEL NOT A FIXED PRICE 


Winnipeg, Man.—In answer to a 
question in the House of Commons, 
Ottawa, Trade Minister MacKinnon 
said the government had _ not fixed 
a ceiling price on Canadian wheat 
at $1.55 bu for the current crop. Al 
that had been done, he said, was to 
state that for the present, wheat 
would be offered at $1.55 bu. There 
was no guarantee that that price 
would continue over the crop year, 
he added. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


DOMINION WHEAT MOVING 
OVERSEAS AT RAPID RATE 


Winnipeg, Man. — Overseas ship- 
ments of Canadian wheat to all 
destinations for the week ended Oct. 
4, totaled 9,294,848 bus, to boost 
the total exports of wheat since 
Aug. 1 this year to almost 66,000, 
000 bus. The latter compares with 
less than 26,240,000 bus exported 
overseas in the same period, Aug. ! 
to Oct. 4, inclusive, a year ago. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE——— 


MILLFEED OUTPUT UP 
Toronto, Ont.—Production of mill- 
feed in Canadian mills in August was 
higher than in the same month las! 
year, totaling 68,104 tons as against 
66,596 with the breakdown showilé 
bran 28,310 (26,916) tons, shorts 27: 
138 (26,250) tons and middlings 12- 
656 (13,430) tons. Figures for AU 

gust, 1944, are in parentheses. 
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With the Distributor 





ee 


(Continued from page 32.) 
Sales managers should act as clear- 
ing houses for this information, on the 
pasis of which they should be able to 
direct their sales organizations far 
effectively than they could 


more 

rithout it. 

bs 
New Food Labels 


fe) 

Many new food packages and labels 
will undoubtedly come on the market 
as all types of packaging supplies be- 
come available in larger quantities. 
To a certain extent this will apply 
to flour as well as other foods. It 
will provide an excellent opportunity 
to study the advantages of informa- 
tive labeling and to materially im- 
prove its position in this respect. 

Those who advocate compulsory 
government grade labeling have by 
no means given up the fight. They 
are ready to renew it at the first op- 
portunity. The best way to combat 
it is through voluntary informative 
labeling. Wholesale and retail food 
distributors have as much interest 
in this situation as have manufac- 
turers, for their methods of doing 
business would be materially altered 
under compulsory government labels. 
For one thing, virtually all of their 
individuality would be lost. 

Furthermore, intelligent informa- 
tive labeling on flour and other food 
products is an excellent sales help. 
Many in the food merchandising field 
believe that self-service stores will 
become increasingly popular, and if 
that proves to be the case many foods 
will have to sell themselves. Under 
such conditions the information con- 
tained on labels will prove to be the 
best salesman a product, whether it 
be flour or canned goods, can have. 


Changed Food Supplies 
) 


While there has been little change 
in the civilian supply of flour since 
the end of the war, that is not true 
of many other foods, which are re- 
turning to grocers’ shelves in ever 
increasing quantities. Obviously, it 
is the government’s intention to rem-- 
edy the shortages which have existed 
at the earliest possible moment. 

Consequently, wholesale grocers 
are facing an entirely new situation 
from that which existed six months 
ago. It is one which requires ex- 
tremely careful analysis of inventory 
Positions, for the trend toward in- 
creased supplies will undoubtedly 
continue. While it is not yet a buy- 
ers’ market, nevertheless it is not 
strictly a sellers’ one. 

So far as we know, most wholesale 
grocers have maintained a flexible 
position for some time, but the need 
for such a condition is greater now 
than ever before. There is little 
probability of a collapse such as fol- 
lowed World War I, due to the fact 
that prices have been fairly well 
controlled, but the supply situation 
is different. The government owns 
tremendous quantities of foods which 
ultimately must be disposed of. Much 
of this will undoubtedly go into re- 
lief channels, but so long as these 
supplies exist there is a possibility of 
at least a fraction of them coming 
Into commercial markets. There is a 
great need for close inventory control 
by all wholesale food distributors. 
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SHELLABRRGER * 
SALINA, KANSAS <=! 


your flour department. 
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NASHVILLE, TENN. 





SALINA, KANSAS 

























Kitchen Reputation... 


Flour with a fine kitchen reputation—that’s 
SILVER MIST. Its good record of con- 


sumer acceptance will make it a leader in 





Central States Sales Office 
900 Beggs Bldg. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 











The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e MINNESOTA 











American Ace 


—A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, Texas 











FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


* WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 





KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 
Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 


Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 





“ROCK RIVER” RYE 


“OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Fumily—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 














UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— Whole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO.,Chelsea, Mich. 








“RUSSELL'S BEST” 

he “AMERICAN SPECIAL” 
Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell. Kansas 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 











CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 


SALINA, KANSAS 


Feed Grains 
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Flour Salesman Saga 





(Continued from page 24.) 


Mr. Strisik had moved his home 
back to Brooklyn in 1928 and be- 
gan to do some of the things for 
the needy he had always dreamed 
of doing when times were hard down 
on the farm. With home life and 
his social life and surroundings pleas- 
ant, Mr. Strisik put a great deal of 
time; effort and money into work 
for groups that care for the aged and 
destitute. His great devotion to his 
own parents, who died in the early 
20’s, made this work a tribute to 
their memories as well as an ex- 





Jacob Strisik on His Connecticut 
Farm, with His Sons A. R. (at 
the Left, Standing) and 
Samuel R. (Kneeling) 


VERS 
TWINES INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 


1N VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 








““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 





pression of his own desire to help. 
He became president of the Brook- 
lyn Jewish Home for Convalescents, 
an organization that last year raised 
over $100,000 toward its new build- 
ing fund. A photograph in The 
Northwestern Miller a year ago 
showed Governor Dewey buying the 
first ticket from Mr. Strisik for the 
annual banquet. He was also presi- 
dent of the Men’s League of Brook- 
lyn, a civic and charitable organiza- 
tion, and is director in two other 
charitable institutions. He is chair- 
man of the New York Produce Ex- 
change flour committee. 

Five or six years ago he took 
up golf with all the enthusiasm of 
a Hagen. He now plays in the up- 
per 80’s, and last year he won his 
club’s Calcutta sweepstakes, which 
was a real thrill—not alone for the 
$800 first prize (he bought half the 
ticket on himself) but for the ex- 
citement and fun it gave his fellow 
members and friends. 

Reviewing his life now, in his mid- 
dle 40’s, it follows very closely the 
pattern of the dime novels of an 
earlier day. “Phil the Fiddler,” “Paul 
the Peddler,” or “Sam the Salesman” 
by hard work and push reached the 
point where he could have the com- 
forts he enjoyed, and he never for- 
got to give a lift to the other person 
who couldn’t. But in all of his busi- 
ness career the thing that seems to 
please Mr. Strisik more than any- 
thing else is the fact that he has 
customers who have never been with- 
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Samuel R. Strisik 


out some of his flour on the books 
since he started in the flour busi- 
ness. That and the fact that nearly 
everyone he sells is numbered as a 
friend as well as buyer gives a lift 
and enjoyment to the daily task of 
pushing flour sales, so perhaps the 
S. R. Strisik Co. occupies its present 
position because of its owner’s zest 
in his business relations as much as 
anything else in his makeup. 


From the rich 
fields of Nebraska 


Selected for millers 
who make good flour 


GRAIN CO. 


OMAHA, NEBR. 


Storage, 2,500,000 Bu. 


Phone ATlantic 2900 











MINNEAPOLIS 


Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
¢ Grain Merchants « 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 


a 
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“nr: 99 
Diamond D” 2; Siusitmaeriatontor co 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Incorporated 


SHERIDAN, WYOMING 


A High Grade Baker’s Spring Pat- 
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MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 
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“Hunter’s CRE 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


that for more than sixty years has 
stood at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 








“Sweet Cream’ 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 






















Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Our 96th Year 





FOR QUA'ITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 
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FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT RYE 
FLOUR mins at FLOUR 
| GENEVA, Me. Ue TROY, N. Y. 











Colin S. Gordon 
to Help OPA Over 
Reconversion Shoals 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington, D. C.—Colin S. Gor- 
don of the Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, 
Ill., and formerly price executive of 
the cereal, grain and agricultural 
chemical section of the Office of Price 
Administration will shortly return to 
that agency as associate deputy ad- 
ministrator for food prices, it was 
learned here from reliable sources. 
The return of Mr. Gordon to OPA 
reflects the desire of Chester Bowles, 
OPA price administrator, to surround 
himself with strong executives dur- 
ing a critical period in the history 
of his organization. It has been 
learned that Mr. Bowles has been 
discouraged of late by the trend of 
events here, and by asking Mr. Gor- 
don to return to aid him on this 
important phase of the price agen- 
cy’s operation, he is seen as select- 
ing a particularly forceful executive 
who can be relied on to work in 
harmony with J. B. Hutson, under- 
secretary of agriculture and who is 
now reported as having difficulty in 
guiding Secretary of Agriculture 
Clinton P. Anderson through the in- 
tricacies of agricultural problems. 
Not only will Mr. Gordon be an 
asset to Chester Bowles but he is 
regarded as an effective supplement 
to Mr. Hutson who may face a tough 
struggle to hold off the _ political 
henchmen of the administration who 
appear to be pulling the strings be- 
hind the scenes at USDA. The Gor- 
don-Hutson team is rated as having 
a basic understanding of farm prob- 
lems which ‘is more than is current- 
ly being said about the incumbent 


group in the inner sanctums of 
USDA. 
While Mr. Gordon will probably 


report for duty here within a short 
time, it is unlikely that he will of- 
ficially take over his new post un- 
til Nov. 1 when John Gismond, pres- 
ent occupant, will leave to resume 
his association with the Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co., where he 
will have charge of their fruit and 
vegetable processing facilities. 

Mr. Gismond, from a point of se- 
niority of service, was one of the 
oldest OPA food price executives, 
having been with the agency since 
the Leon Henderson regime. He, 
like Mr. Gordon and the present as- 
sociate deputy price administrator, 
Geoffrey N. Baker, were consistent 
opponents of the margin over cost 
principle which USDA and OES pre- 
viously tried to force on industry. 

As the administration gropes for 
a policy in the agricultural field at 
this critical period, and as high-rank- 
ing USDA officials talk glibly of the 
elimination of food subsidies, it is 
reassuring to business men here to 
have Mr. Gordon return to steer the 
OPA machine along sound lines in 
synchronization with the policies 
which Mr. Hutson will probably advo- 
cate but may encounter difficulty in 
having accepted by a Secretary of 
Agriculture whose policies are re- 
garded as being dominated by po- 
litical hacks of the administration. 
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Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 
Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal ‘primary points for the week 
ended Oct. 13, in thousand bushels, with 
comparisons: 
Receipts Shipments Stocks 
1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Minneapolis. 1,644 858 168 78 3,449 2,182 


Duluth ..... 345 333 52 140 779 951 
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cord hybrid corn. 


Main Offices: Minneapolis 
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Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 








Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 








“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








FLOURS Conpicte 


Spring Wheat * Kansas Wheat + Soft Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., 





Beardstown, til. 





ae 
Care in Milline 


CAKE FLOUKS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle’’ in Baking 
a 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
































Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 








ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT” 


These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











Evans Milling Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND,, U.S.A 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 


Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 





MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 
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Corn Yield Large, Despite Frost 





CROP BOARD HOLDS TO PRIOR 
3,000,000,000-BU ESTIMATE 


Old Corn on Farms Placed at 307,000,000 Bus—Record 
Oats Crop Confirmed—Barley Yield and Farm 
Stocks Slightly Off 


Despite the widespread apprehen- 
sion in trade and farming circles con- 
cerning the effects of frosts on the 
corn crop, the official October report 
of the Crop Reporting Board issued 
last week, states that the prospects 
for another 3,000,000,000-bu corn 
crop were strengthened during Sep- 
tember. The board estimated the 
outturn, based upon Oct. 1 conditions, 
at 3,078,000,000 bus, but stated that 
the major portion of the corn acre- 
age on Oct. 1 either had not yet 
been touched by killing frost or was 
sufficiently mature to escape serious 
damage. By Oct. 10 killing frosts 
had occurred in the major portion of 
the corn belt. Dry, warm weather is 
now needed to mature the grain and 
reduce the high moisture content of 
the ears, the board says. 

Corn production at 3,078,000,000 
bus is an improvement of 9,000,000 
bus over the Sept. 1 forecast. Such 
a crop would be the third largest of 
record, exceeded only in 1942 and 
1944. The average yield of 33.4 bus 
per harvested acre compares with 
33.3 bus forecast on Sept. 1, with 
33.2 bus in 1944, and the average of 
26.8 bus, and was exceeded only in 
1942. These estimates of production 
and yield include corn for all pur- 
poses—for grain, silage, forage, hog- 
ging and grazing. é 

North central states account for 
2,351,000,000 bus, or 8% less than 
production in these states in 1944. 
Thus these states account for 76% 
of the total 1944 corn crop. In 
spite of an extremely unfavorable 
planting season and a rather rainy 
and cool growing season; the crop 
made unexpected progress until frosts 
oeecurred at near the usual dates in 
much of the region. Yield prospects 
improved over a month ago in In- 
diana, which is producing an all-time 
record crop, in Illinois, Michigan, 
Wisconsin, Minnesota, Missouri and 
South Dakota sufficiently to more 
than offset declines. in Ohio, Ne- 
braska and Kansas, with Iowa and 
North Dakota unchanged. 

Corn to be harvested for grain is 
currently estimated at 2,680,000,000 
bus, approximately 87% of the esti- 
mated total production of all corn. 
This compared with 2,910,000,000 bus 
for grain in 1944, which was 90% of 
all corn production. This prelimi- 
nary estimate is made for the second 





WEATHER IDEAL FOR WHEAT 
SEEDING IN KANSAS 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Ideal condi- 
tions prevail over most of the central 
southwestern Kansas wheat belt for 
the belated seeding. Except for some 
lower fields, still too soggy, farmers 
were able to go about planting and 
were working into the night in many 
instances to beat new rains. Early 
sown fields are making fine progress 
and some in the southwest are being 
pastured. 












Wichita, Kansas. — Ducks in and 
about the wheat fields of south cen- 
tral Kansas promise a good wheat 
crop next year, according to farmers 
of this area, who say when ducks 
hang around the wheat fields it is a 


good sign. Charles G. Craig, County 
Commissioner of Sedg- 
wick County, returning 
Good from a driving trip 


through the Wichita ter- 
ritory, reports some fields 
are black with ducks. 
Ducks are enjoying the Kansas cli- 
mate at this time because of the 
many ponds. Heavy rains through- 
out September and the first weeks 
in October have filled stock ponds 
and have created many new ones 
at low points in the wheat fields. The 
abundant rains which filled the ponds 
have also saturated the subsoil. Mois- 
ture conditions are perfect and wheat 
drilling will begin ae this 
area this week. 


year, so that comparisons with feed 
supplies in previous years may be 
made before the usual December esti- 
mates. 

Stocks of 307,000,000 bus of old 
corn remained on farms Oct. 1, equiv- 
alent to 10.5% of the record 1944 
production. Though nearly 50% 
larger than the relatively low stocks 
a year ago, these stocks are smaller 
than on Oct. 1 of any of the pre- 
ceding six years, and slightly below 
the 1934-43 average for the date. 
Disappearance of 441,000,000 bus 
from farms since July 1 is the heav- 
iest on record for the July-October 
quarter. The average is 262,000,000 
bus. Farm supplies of corn at the 
start of the October feeding season 
thus reach 2,987,000,000 bus when 
these stocks are added to the esti- 
mated corn for grain from the new 
crop, compared with 3,116,000,000 bus 
a year ago and 3,084,000,000 on Oct. 
1, 1943. 

Production of all wheat, now in- 
dicated at 1,149,825,000 bus, remains 
the largest on record, exceeding the 
previous record crop of 1,078,647,000 
last year by. nearly 7%. ‘The indi- 
cated production of wheat by classes 
is hard red winter, 524,000,000 bus; 
soft red winter, 243,065,000; hard red 
spring, 242,397,000; durum, 33,784,- 
000, and white wheat, 106,579,000 
bus. This year’s big wheat crop is 
reflected in larger production than 
last year in each class of wheat ex- 
cept hard red spring, particularly in 
the hard red winter and soft winter 
classes. 

Stocks of wheat on farms Oct. 1 
are estimated at 539,217,000 bus, com- 
pared with 532,270,000 bus on the 
same date a year ago, and the 10- 
year (1934-43) average of 378,441,- 
000 bus. Although stocks remaining 
on farms are higher than any other 
year of record excepting the 640,000,- 
000 bus on Oct. 1, 1942, the stocks 


Omen 








in per cent of production are com- 
paratively low. Disappearance of 
wheat from farms is the highest on 
record for the first quarter of the 
crop marketing year—8% larger than 
last year and two fifths larger than 
average. 

The nation’s first 1,500,000,000-bu 
oats crop has been attained. The 
current estimate of 1,583,650,000 bus 
exceeds the previous record crop of 
1920 by 139,000,000 bus. The cur- 
rent production exceeds the 1944 pro- 
duction of 1,166,392,000 by 36%, and 
is about one half larger than the 
1934-43 average. 

Oct. 1 stocks of oats on farms are 
estimated at 1,318,666,000 bus, equiv- 
alent to 83.3% of the 1945 crop. This 
is more than one third above the 950,- 
861,000 bus held last year and about 
a half larger than the 1934-43 aver- 
age. Stocks are above average every- 
where except in the north Atlantic re- 
gion. They exceed last year every- 
where except in the north Atlantic 
and western regions. The large crop 
and late harvest have made stocks 
high both in bushels and in percent- 
age of crop. 

Disappearance from the 1945 sup- 
ply on farms (the July 1 farm stocks 
plus the 1945 production) totaled 
476,242,000 bus. This is above the 
disappearance of 400,824,000 bus dur- 
ing the corresponding quarter of 
1944, and the 363,641,000 bus aver- 
age for the quarter. 

Barley production, 
277,246,000. bus, is only slightly 
changed from a month ago. The 
crop this year is about 242% less 
than in 1944, but is about 1%% 
above the 1934-43 average, despite 
a much smaller acreage for harvest 
than last year on the average. The 
indicated yield of 26.1 bus per acre 
is the highest since 1915. This high 
yield is about 3 bus per acre above 
last year and almost 4 bus per acre 
above the 10-year average. 

Stocks of barley on farms Oct. 1, 
1945, amounted to 174,315,000 bus, 
equivalent to about 63% of the 1945 
production. This compares with 185,- 
420,000 bus, or 65% of the 1944 pro- 
duction, on hand Oct. 1, 1944, the 
first year for which barley stocks 
were estimated as of Oct. 1. 

Rye stocks on farms Oct. 1 are in- 
dicated at 14,381,000 bus, equiva- 
lent to 52% of the 1945 production. 
On Oct. 1, 1944, farm stocks were 
16,314,000 bus, or 63% of the 1944 
production. Notable this year is the 
very low percentage of the crop still 
on farms Oct. 1 in the principal rye 
producing states of the great plains. 
In contrast, a larger per cent than 
a year ago remains on farms in the 
east north central states and in the 
South where a relatively higher per- 
centage is needed for seed, and where 
adverse weather has delayed seeding 
this fall. 

Flaxseed production is now esti- 


estimated at 





ALL AUSTRALIAN WHEAT 
MOVED FROM L. A. 

Los Angeles, Cal.—The last carload 
of Australian wheat stored on the 
ground at Los Angeles by the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. was loaded and 
billed out this week. A total of 700,- 
000 bus was imported by the CCC 
last fall and it required 675 cars to 
remove it from the ground. The first 
car was billed out on Feb. 138, 1945. 








mated at 35,855,000 bus, an increase 
of about 500,000 bus since Sept. 1, 
and 52% more than the 1944 produc- 
tion of 23,527,000 bus. The indicated 
yield per acre is 9.3 bus, or almost 
a bushel above that obtained last 
year and over a bushel above aver- 
age. Yield per acre prospects im- 
proved slightly over a month ago in 
South Dakota and Iowa. 

Indicated production of corn in 
leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousand bushels: 


Oct. 1 Sept.1 Final 44 
0 ere 176,988 180,600 142.956 
EMGIORR © oes cece 248,376 238,784 176 244 
TIE. 5 sive ree. 413,345 408,994 403.695 
Wisconsin ...... 105,534 102,828 116,536 
Minnesota ...... 217,440 211,400 253.399 
RES 529,296 529,296 607 608 
Missouri ....... 117,477 113,126 162.554 
So. Dakota ..... 119,250 115,275 140.292 
Nebraska ...... 265,298 282,414 329,855 
po Ree 69,828 72,864 114.793 
Oklahoma ..... 27,835 27,835 32,958 
TOMAS we ccovccss 68,112 70,176 69,622 


_ 


Indicated production of oats in 
leading states, with comparisons, in 
thousand bushels: 


Oct. 1 Sept.1 Final ’44 
GRID. cccsessccc'e 52,890 52,890 37,224 
Indiana ........ 62,092 62,092 31,400 
THimois, ..ccccee 165,216 165,216 101,984 
Michigan ...... 65,072 65,072 44,100 
Wisconsin ..... 153,830 149,350 118,938 
Minnesota ..... 243,938 243,938 155,960 
TOWR  avcccccose 222,794 222,794 144,270 
No. Dakota .... 83,266 83,266 82,041 
So. Dakota .... 146,759 143,346 92,430 
Nebraska ...... 74,522 74,522 35,586 


Soybean production estimate for 
leading states in thousand bushels: 


Oct. 1 Sept.1 Final ’44 
Sere eee ee 22,591 24,969 22,457 
BOGIGMA oc ccccee 28,640 28,640 23,150 
THINGS on ccc ces 73,062 74,844 71,400 
TOWER vt crceccs 36,195 38,100 42,580 
Missouri ....... 10,770 10,770 10,605 
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THRESHING AND SOWING 
OF WHEAT PROGRESSES 


-_<o 
Kansas Soil Improved by Recent 
Rains—Nebraska Seeding 
80% Completed 





Conditions have been generally fa- 
vorable for the completion of thresh- 
ing small grains in the later districts 
of the Northwest. This work is near- 
ly finished in South Dakota and ex- 
treme southern North Dakota, but 
needs several weeks of good weather 
in the northern portion of the latter 
state. 

It has been too wet for the prep- 
aration of soil and seeding small 
grains in much of the middle and 
west gulf states, the lower lake re- 
gion, and the Northeast. Conditions 
are quite favorable in the northern 
plains and the far west, where this 
work has made generally good prog- 
ress. 

Improved moisture conditions in 
the western half of Kansas_ have 
helped wheat already seeded, sprout- 
ed volunteer wheat and improved soil 
for seedbed preparation and se< ding. 
A large share of the wheat is vp In 
the western two tiers of counties, but 
germination over most of the reimaln- 
der of the western half has been de- 
layed because of dry soil conditions. 
Seeding is late this year because of 
dry seedbeds, but is being hastened 
where possible. In the eastern half 
of the state, field work was impos 
sible most of last week because of 
wet fields. 


Nebraska Seeding 80% Done 
Wheat seeding has progressed very 
rapidly in southeastern Nebraska 
Generally speaking, soil conditions 
are in very good condition for wheat. 
By the close of last week approxi 
mately 80% of the winter wheal 
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ENRICHES FLOUR 
e SAFELY 
e UNIFORMLY 
e ECONOMICALLY 


Stocked for quick delivery at 
New York, Chicago, Kansas 
City (Mo.), Denver, San Fran- 
cisco, Portland (Ore.), Dallas 
and Atlanta. Ask for prices. 


WINTHROP 














Sp ots Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N.Y 








‘OLD SQUIRE 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 


Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 
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DS 
BLAIR MILLING CO., Atchison, Kans. 











BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 


1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 











— Western King F lour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 


MANEY MILLING CO. 


Omaha, Neb. 








ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 


Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 








peel 











UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 
Operating 


KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 





acreage had been planted. The rains 
during the previous week coupled 
with favorable weather the past week 
resulted in improvement in wheat 
condition in southwestern and pan- 
handle counties. 

Some land was prepared for fall 
grains in Oklahoma last week where 
soil conditions were favorable, main- 
ly in the northwestern counties, but 
it will be several days before the 
seeding of fall wheat, barley and oats 
can be resumed in most sections. 
Possibly 10 to 15% of the wheat acre- 
age had been seeded in the dust and, 
while some of this acreage will have 
to be reseeded because of heavy 
rains, much of it will make early pas- 
ture. Well worked land suffered con- 
siderable erosion and most of the 
land which had been prepared for 
planting prior to the rains will have 
to be reworked. 

Threshing operations have made 
excellent progress in the late dis- 
tricts of western Canada during the 
past week, and roughly 80% of west- 
ern Canada’s wheat and coarse grains 
are now under cover. In some of the 
northern sections of Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan only about 25% of the 
crop has been harvested. With the 
more favorable weather, less tough 
and damp wheat is showing up in 
inspection returns. However, the 
percentage coming under this classi- 
fication to date is greater than a year 
ago. 

Corn Growth Stopped 


The recent cool weather has been 
unfavorable for maturity. of corn, 
but the absence of rain was helpful. 
Frosts during and at the close of the 
week stopped growth in more north- 
ern parts of the belt, including most 
of Nebraska and Iowa. 

Preceding the frosts, the weather 
favored drying corn in Iowa with 
the moisture content materially re- 
duced; the estimates of the amounts 
safe from frosts varied from 60 to 
90%. In Illinois considerable frost 
damage was reported, but the crop 
probably averages 75% safe. 

Slight frost damage occurred in 
Indiana and it was unfavorably cold 
for late corn in Ohio. In Missouri 
70% was estimated safe while in 
Kansas corn is generally matured. 
Growth was stopped in Nebraska, ex- 
cept in a small area, while in some 
northern states frost damaged corn 
is being rushed to silos. 
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C. H. BATES RESIGNS 


Los Angeles, Cal. — C. H. Bates, 
grain department manager for the 
Globe Mills division of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., for 30 years, will retire Nov. 1 
to become one of the three partners 
in the Cross Pacific Co., Los Angeles. 
He will be in charge of sales and pur- 
chases. The other partners are Frank 
Cross and Harry Landis. The com- 
pany is a wholesaler of pet and feed 
store supplies, sprayers and other 
equipment. It was founded in 1938, 
and recently announced immediate 
start on construction of a $30,000 
warehouse on the Los Angeles river, 
and served by the Union Pacific rail- 
road. 
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CANAL CLOSE ANNOUNCED 

Buffalo, N. Y.—The Erie, Cham- 
plain, Oswego and Cayugo-Seneca 
Canal will close Nov. 21 for wooden 
vessels and Nov. 25 for steel vessels 
and_ steel-protected wooden boats. 
Fred R. Lindsey, assistant superin- 
tendent of operations and mainte- 
nance, said singlelocking steel units 
might be allowed to enter the canal 
after Nov. 25, but only if weather 
conditions were favorable. 
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LA GRANGE 
FLOURS .. . 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 
and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 
dent but the result of painstaking care in 
wheat selection and careful milling. 


Ww 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


ww 


LA GRANGE 
MILLS RED WING 


MINNESOTA 


=] 

















SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 











RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Country -Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
Turkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


” WALL™ROGALSKY Mi LING ¢ oom 


* MEPHERSON, KANSAS + 








































































John E. Kappus 


HEADS BAKERS — John Kappus, 
president of the Kappus Bakery, Inc., 
Racine, Wis., was recently elected 
president of the Wisconsin Bakers 
Association. He has been president 
of the Kappus firm for about sev- 
en years, succeeding his uncle, Al 
Kappus, in that position. The bak- 
ery was organized 30 years ago by his 
father, Ray Kappus, and his uncle. 
John is a graduate of Creighton Uni- 


versity, Omaha, and of the bread 
course at the Dunwoody Institute, 
Minneapolis. 





W. E. Rehmann 


DAWE’S EXECUTIVE—W. E. Reh- 
man, formerly sales manager of 
Chapman & Smith, Chicago, has 
joined the Dawe’s Vitamelk Labora- 
tories, Chicago, as an executive in the 
bakery products division. His duties 
will include supervision of the cus- 
tomer’s service department which 
originates bread sales promotion 
plans and advertising material. These 
plans are based on improved enrich- 
ments, devised to step up the eating 
and keeping as well as the nutri- 
tional qualities of white bread. 
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Fred M. Seed 


CARGILL VICE PRESIDENT—Car- 
gill, Inc., has announced the election 
of Fred M. Seed as vice president in 
charge of the feed and oil division 
of the company, with headquarters 
in Minneapolis. Mr. Seed, whose asso- 
ciation with the Cargill firm began 
in 1932 when he started in the mer- 
chandising department, became gen- 
eral manager of the feed and oil di- 
vision in 1942. In 1944 he was made 
an assistant vice president, in which 
capacity he served up to the time of 
his recent election as vice president. 
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F. M. MacGregor 


PURCHASE DIRECTOR — ‘The 
Doughnut Corporation of America 
has announced the appointment of 
F. M. MacGregor to_ its executive 
staff in the capacity of director of 
purchases. Mr. MacGregor, who is 
well known to the food industry in 
the east, was associated for many 
years with the purchasing and sales 
department of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. As director of pur- I 
chases, he will be in charge of buying 




















MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Herman Steen, vice president of 
the Millers National Federation, Chi- 
cago, spent most of last week visit- 
ing mills in Indiana. 

* 

Among visitors in Chicago were: 
Philip H. Postel, president, Ph. H. 
Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, IIl., 
and J. Rathbone, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita. 

* 


James W. Sturrock has been re- 
leased from the army, and has re- 
turned to his former position as assist- 
ant to Ralph R. Petersen, New York 
division manager, bulk product sales, 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. H. W. Finn, 
who came to New York from New 
England to take Mr. Sturrock’s place, 
will remain in this territory doing 
outside selling. 


Howard P. Mitchell, manager of 
the International Milling Co. plant at 
Baldwinsville, N. Y., was on the New 
York Produce Exchange floor renew- 
ing many of the friendships of the 
days when he was a New Yorker. 

* 


A. C. McDowell, who represents 
the Commander-Larabee Milling Co. 
in Pennsylvania, traveling from Read- 
ing, visited headquarters in Minne- 
apolis last week. 


A. L. Hale, division sales manager 
for the King Midas Flour Mills, Min- 
neapolis, is spending the week in 
central states territory. 

+ 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 


sales manager of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Co., and Gilbert Jackson, of 
the Pioneer Bag Co., Kansas City, re- 
cently returned from a_ pheasant 
hunting trip in South Dakota. 


George A. Aylsworth, Great West- 
ern Railway Co., Kansas City, is a 
proud grandfather, his son Clark A. 
Aylsworth being the happy parent. 
A bomber pilot in the army until 


his recent discharge, Clark Ayls- 
worth is now working at Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, on a fellowship on 
air cargo research, the only project 
of its kind now in existence at any 
university. 


H. W. Files, vice president and 
general sales manager, and H. J. Pat- 
terson, vice president in charge of 
bulk sales, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Min- 





LADIES IN WAITING—The picture above supplies evidence to support 
the women’s claim that “half their time is spent in waiting for their 


husbands.” 


The four ladies were photographed while waiting for their 


husbands to come from a meeting of District 4, Association of Operative 


Millers, in Minneapolis Sept. 15. 


The ladies are, left to right: Mrs. 


Creighton Morrison, Mrs. Hill Shepardson, Mrs. R. R. Brotherton and 


Mrs. Elmer Whiteman. 



















for the Doughnut Corporation of Uni} 
America and its affiliated companies. 

FED) 

By 

neapolis, were in Kansas City, Oct. Phe 
8, to attend an organizational meet- 
ing of the sales staffs in the south- 
western region in connection with 

the recent revision of the company’s = 

sales set-up. FOR’ 

Handlin 

Among visitors in Philadelphia last | 
week was Miss Libby Nixon, of the 
New York flour firm of S. R. 
Strisik Co. She was accompanied 

by her sister. They were guests of The Vi 

Harry N. Bernheimer and Ellis RB. Merchant M 

Blumberg, Philadelphia flour brokers. Spevialis 

eS All our y 

baerval 

Frank C. Miller, Pittsburgh rep- ers at ele 

resentative, Bay State Milling Co. ne 

attended a sales meeting of the firm a 

in Chicago recently. Head offices of DI | 

° . 4 

the company are at Winona, Minn. Oscar 

ie THE PI 

Matt C. Belan, Minneapolis mill ee 

ing engineer, visited millers in Kar- Sou 

983-35 Exch: 


sas City recently. 
oe 


Herbert Laub, Laub Baking Co. 
Cleveland, and E. L. Evers, Toledo, 
have returned from an outing in Can- 
ada. 

® 


W. J. Grover, Jr., sales manage! 
of the food products department of 
Valier & Spies Milling Company, 5. 





Q 
SL 


Louis, was calling on the trade in Ch; 
Pennsylvania last week. licka 
Capacity ( 


Bakers are well booked and the 
family trade is looking to a better 
season, reports Don Russell, assistat! 
sales manager for the William Kelly 
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As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


An Independent Mill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 
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nn. A flour without an equal anywhere 
__ Plain and Self-rising 
will: THE B'HLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
nl BUHLER, KANSAS 
Kan- _ Southern Sales Office 
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1 Kelly 


Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, aft- 
er a visit with the southeastern 
states trade. re 

* 


Paige Dora, flour broker of Green- 
up, Ill., recently completed a trip 
through the Southwest. 


J. M. Kreutz, flour and food bro- 
ker, Toledo, has announced that he 
contemplates getting into the flour 
business on a larger scale than here- 
tofore, both as a broker and dis- 
tributor. 

e@ 


Rowland J. Clark, of the W. E. 
Long Co., Chicago, visited friends in 
Kansas City last week. 


Henry G. Beckman, a Chicago re- 
tail salesman for General Mills, Inc., 
and his wife, were seriously injured, 
when another automobile crashed in- 
to his car on the Outer Drive in Chi- 
cago, the evening of Oct. 13. Mr. 
and Mrs. Beckman are confined to 
St. Luke’s Hospital. 








WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


GG GGG Ga 


Richard Groff, Jr., son of the well- 
known Philadelphia flour man and 
himself a flour salesman before en- 
tering the armed services, is now con- 
nected . with the Construction Bat- 
talion Replacement Depot at Camp 
Parks, Shoemaker, Cal. He is man- 
aging the bread bakery there. He 
writes that they are producing 3,000 
to 3,500 loaves daily, with modern 
equipment, including a Middleby- 
Marshall oven and a Baker Perkins 
mixer and proofer. The famous old 
army-navy bread, he says, is a thing 
of the past and, unless under actual 
battle conditions, the boys get the 
very best. ; 

* 


T. L. Bond, connected for many 
years with Anheuser-Busch, Inc., in 
Tulsa, Okla., as manager of the 
branch, has returned from England 
where he has been in military service 
for the past eight months. Mr. Bond 
has received his discharge and has 
resumed the managership of the 
yeast company’s office in Tulsa. 





* Navy Award * 





Kansas City, Mo.—Lt. (j.g.) Tanner 
G. Stephenson, Jr., son of Tanner G. 
Stephenson of the Checkerboard Ele- 
vator Co., Kansas City, has been 
awarded the air medal at a presenta- 
tion by Com. D. A. Campbell at 
Whidbey Island, Wash. 

The citation was “for outstanding 
airmanship and meritorious achieve- 
ment while participating in aerial 
flights as a member of the crew of a 
PB4Y-1 bomber on unit submarine 
patrol in the Bay of. Biscay and the 
English Channel. His skill and re- 
sourcefulness and co-operation con- 
tributed greatly to the effectiveness 
of his crew in accomplishing its as- 
signed missions. Patrols of long 
duration. were flown, often under ad- 
verse weather conditions, which ma- 
terially. assisted in the eventual de- 
feat: of the enemy ‘U-boat campaign 
in ‘the battle of the Atlantic. His 
coolness in flight and devotion to 
duty during this period were in keep- 
ing with the best traditions of the 
naval service.” 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 
spring wheat flours. 


‘Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
&j AKG c+iry , MINNBSOTA 








North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 


Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 









A new development 


Capacity, 700 Barrels ° 
which greatly ex- 
MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. tends fermentation 
MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. tolerance. Provides 





more time for “cutting over” or 





giving dough extra punches. If 
you want a flour which will stand 


WHITEGOLD abuse, write or wire 


(Standard Patent) NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


BIRCHMONT | ens: omanacsepnasica 


(Short Patent) 


; Soft Cake Flour 





ST. CLOUD MILLING co. For Biscuit Manufacturers 
Mills at Sales Office WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














New Mill Completed 1936 WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 


6“ ” of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
SLOGAN and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
A Modernized Flour for the Baker We will be glad to get your quotations 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR CO. The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
El Reno, Okla. Minneapolis, Minnesota 











HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


por aad oe * Operating Elevator “A’”’ 
RAIN CLEANING ACHINERY Capacity 10,200,000 Bus 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT. N. Y. KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 


DAVIS -NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 
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‘MARKETS IN DETAIL ~ 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 





THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City: Only a moderate flour buying 
interest is evident now, following the heavy 


of unfilled orders runs to about Jan. 


current wage and price maneuverings 


in Washingten encourage the thought that 
the flour subsidy might suddenly 


ened to a point where millers are having 
sufficient wheat to equal 
current grind and they 


of balance while growers 


present price levels. 


compared with 100% in the preceding week 


lots were sold here and there 


ings and total volume was limited. 
a moderate amount 


shipment with jobbers 
erate close to a hand-to-mouth 


Export volume was light, although there 
in a position to take much export 


increased export 
a better position, 


Brazil and Costa Rica, and there 
whole Latin-Ameri- 
well stocked with 


required they now act as a curb on sales. 


the absence of a 


tered evidence of some improvement in the 


established brands of 
flour $4.25@4.45, 


ent $3.35@3.41, standard patent $3.30@3.35, 
straight grade $3.25@3.31, first clears $3.15 
@3.25, second clears and low grade $2.85 
@3; soft winter short patent $3.40@3.50, 
cake flour $4.15@4.25, standard grade $3.25 
@ 3.30. 

Four mills report domestic business ac- 
tive, 9 fair, 4 quiet, 5 slow and 8 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Sales declined, averag- 
ing 89% compared with 140% a week ago 
and 89% a year ago. Bookings divided 
50-50 between bakers and family buyers. 
Operations show little change and aver- 
aged 87% compared with 90% the pre- 
vious week and 85% a year ago. Prices 


stable and closed unchanged. Quotations 
Oct. 13, delivered Oklahoma rate points: 
hard wheat short patent $4@4.33; soft 


wheat short patent $4@4.33, standard pat- 
ent $3.90@4.13; bakers short patent $3.75, 
bakers standard $3.65. 


Omaha: Sales of flour last week in this 
area appeared ‘to be gotng strong. One firm 
reported sales totaling 300% of capacity. 
All reported very good sales. Shipping 
orders were good, too. 

Production continued at a maximum. 


Plants were operating on a full-time basis. 
Each attempted to operate as many hours 
and days during the week as possible. 

Quotations Oct. 13: family short patents 
$4.05, standard patent $3.75, bakers short 
patents $3.41, high protein $3.31, fancy 
clears $3.05, low grade clears $2.85, 

Wichita; Mills are operating full time, 
but report sales as being very slow. The 
labor situation continues to show improve- 
ment, as the manpower situation eases. 
The car shortage is as acute as ever, 

Hutchinson: Business was moderate last 
week, with the bulk of buying in the last 
half. Family trade took hold at a fairly 
brisk pace. A few large bakers also took 
hold and some round-lot contracts were 
closed. Shipping directions taxed current 
operations. 

Salina: Demand has 
Shipping directions coming in freely 
production continues at a high rate. 

Texas: Flour demand fell back into its 
former lethargy after the mild improve- 
ment of the first days of October and new 
business amounts to no more than 10 or 
15% of capacity, practically all family flour. 
Operations continue at maximum attainable 
capacity, with no particular complaints of 
extra 


slow. 
and 


been very 


labor shortage. Quotations Oct. 13: 

high patent $3.90@4.20, high patent $3.40 
@3.70, standard bakers, under .44% ash 
$3.52, ceiling, first clears $3.15@3.30, de- 


livered TCP. 
THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis: Inquiry has been compara- 
tively light since Oct. 4, following the 
heavy buying around the first of the month. 
Eastern buyers were conspicuous by their 
absence from the market last week, but 
fair, scattered sales were again made to 
central states and southeastern bakers. No 
large individual sales were reported, but 
apparently a good many of the smaller in- 
dependent companies are still uncovered, and 
are piecing out their needs from time to 
time. 

A majority of the larger spring wheat 
millers reports continued good demand for 


clears, at top price levels, and spot sup- 
plies are tight. 

Shipping directions, in the main, still 
are coming in at a satisfactory rate, al- 





SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 
Week-end flour quotations, per sack (cwt), packed in 100 Ibs. 


(Canadian quotations 


though some companies say they could 
handle more. With the bookings on hand, 
all mills expect a continued steady run 
for the remainder of the calendar year. 
New bookings by spring wheat mills last 


“week amounted to about 40.8% of capacity, 


compared with 232%a week earlier, and 
% & year ago. 
Quotations Oct. 16:° established brands 


family flour, enriched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 
ten bakery.«flours $3.54, bakery short patent 


$3.44; first patent $3.44, standard patent 
$3.34, fancy clear $3.24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear $2.70@2.90, whole 


wheat $3.30@3.54. 
THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: The demand for flour slowed 
up last week. Some business was done, 
but sales were not as numerous and they 
generally were in smaller volume. Ship- 
ping directions continued quite free. Not 
much activity occurred in family flour, and 
only scattered sales were made. Deliveries, 
however, were good. Quotations Oct, 
spring top patent $3.52@3.57, standard pat- 
ent $3.42@3.47, first clear $3.24@3.40, sec- 
ond clear $2, family flour $4.51; hard win- 
ter short patent $3.57, 95% patent $3.47, 
first clear $2.82@3.17, soft winter short 
patent $3.50@4.31, standard patent $3.40@ 
4.06, first clear $2.90@3.15. 


St. Louis: The steady upturn of wheat last 
week resulted in flour buyers pulling out of 
the market and, as a consequence, bookings 
were rather light. There were some orders 
placed by bakers and blenders for prompt 
to 120 days’ shipment. High protein clears 
are in good demand with offerings light at 
ceiling prices, while the lower grades are 
not selling as easily and are offered at 
about 20c under. Small bakers continue 
to buy from hand to mouth. However, 
most of the trade is pretty well taken care 
of by old contracts that will run them for 
the next 30 to 60 ,days. 

Central states mills found new bookings 
few and far between. There was very 
little interest shown on the part of buy- 
ers with wheat values steadily advancing. 
Prices held firm at the ceiling. 

Quotations Oct. 13: soft winter wheat 
patent $4.05, cake flour $4.90, straight $3.80, 
family short patent $4.35, straight and 95% 
hard winter 


$4.35, first clear $3.32@3.75; 

bakers patent $3.50, family patent $3.65@ 
3.90, straight and 95% $3.50@3.55, first 
clear $2.85@38.35; spring wheat patent, 


straight and 95% $3.50. 


Toledo: Advances in wheat have put mill- 
ers into a squeeze and they are not try- 
ing to sell flour. Fortunately, their pre- 
vious sales and undelivered bookings keep 
them from shutting down. So far as sales 
are concerned they are obliged to more or 
less mark time. With a bad labor situa- 
tion they are not able to get as much 
flour out as formerly. Quality of the soft 
wheat has shown improvement since har- 
vest and grinds better. 

Cleveland: Family flour demand has in- 
creased greatly and should butter be de- 
clared ration free, home baking will in- 
crease over night, 

Most mills are able to ship with better 
dispatch, although they have sufficient 
business on the books to operate on a 24- 
hour basis. 

Jobbers report new business very quiet. 
However withdrawals are very heavy. Small 
bakers are not inclined to contract ahead, 
and car buyers are contracted ahead for 
120 days. 

Bakers are not complaining for the want 
of help. Their progress is impaired by 
not having enough points to purchase sugar 
and fats. 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring wheat short 
patent $3.63@3.73, high gluten $3.78@3.86, 
standard patent $3.53@3.60, first clear $3.35 
@3.45; hard winter short patent $3.60@ 
3.70, standard patent $3.50@3.60; soft win- 
ter short patent $4.10@4.53, standard $3.30 
@ 3.50. 

EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: After the sales flurry earlier in 
the month, business now is at a standstill. 
Mills are in a price squeeze again, due to 
the sharp advance in the market. The 
trade does not expect much activity until 
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ing any particular inclination to do busgj- 
ness. The baking trade for the most 
part is covered ahead for 60 to 90 days 
and cannot be tempted to add further to 
holdings at present prices. At the same 
time mills are reluctant to look for busi- 
ness and northwestern suppliers have with- 
drawn from the market on some types (ive 
tq the squeeze between October Subsidy 
and higher cash wheat prices. Southwest- 
ern mills- are in a somewhat better posi- 
tion but they too are reluctant to do 
business at lower than ceiling prices. ‘The 
result was a low volume of business dur. 
ing the past week and sales went onl) to 
those few in immediate need of supplies, 
Family flour sales were also spotty. Ship- 
ping instructions kept a steady pace. 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring high glu'ens 
$3.95@3.97, short patent $3.85@3.87, stand. 
ard patent $3.75@3.77, first clear $3.16@ 
3.48; southwestern short patent $3.85@.:.87, 
standard patent $3.75@3.77; Texas short 
patent $3.85@3.87, standard patent $3.75@ 
3.77; soft winter patent $3.88@3.90, straichts 
$3.73@3.75, clears $3.63@3.65. 


Philadelphia: No material change has :ak- 
en place in the flour market. Ther js 
little or no improvement fn the. dem ind, 
Most bakers are well supplied, and are 
booked in some cases extending to the 
end of the year. With prices holiling 
around ceilings, there is little inducement 
to increase commitments. Mills, on the 
other hand, are not anxious sellers, as the 
strength in cash wheat prices since the first 


of the month has largely. nullified bene- 
fits derived from the 7c increase in the 
subsidy. Large backlogs and delays in 


shipment through one cause or another, 
also put a damper on the possibility of 
heavy offerings, particularly at concessions, 
The close shows a firm to stronger un- 
dertone, 

Quotations Oct. 13: spring wheat short 
patent $3.80@3.83, standard patent $3.70@ 
3.73, first spring clear $3.55@3.60; hard win- 


ter short patent $3.80@3.83, 95% $3.70@ 
3.73; soft winter straights, nearby $3.45 
@ 3.50. 

Pittsburgh: New flour business again is 


the moderately heavy buying 
Mill quotations are back 
only a few cents under, 
in spite of the increase in subsidy rates, 
Mill representatives express hope that a 
higher subsidy may develop for November 
or December. Mills are withdrawn from 
the market on high protein flour and are 
not looking for business on other grades, 
Family flour sales were stimulated by some 
reductions below ceilings and sales were 
reported fair. Clears rose considerably in 
price the past week. Shipping directions 
are exceptionally good and jobbers and 
bakers state shipments are being received 
on regular schedules. 

Quotations Oct. 13: hard winter bakers 
short patent $3.75@3.80, straight $3.65@ 
3.70, high gluten $3.90, first clear $3.50@ 
3.55; spring bakers short patent $3.78@ 
3.80, standard $3.68@3.70, high gluten $3.90, 
first clear $3.55@3.60; soft winter bakers 
cake flour $4.35@4.60, intermediate grade 
$4@4.35, straight $3.67@3.70; Pacific coast 
$3.71@3.78, family flour $4.10@4.71. 


THE SOUTH 


New Orleans: Brokers here describe mar- 
ket as firm, with demand good. The ad- 
vance in business is attributed to the in- 
crease in government subsidy and the fu- 
ture appears brighter than in several weeks 
Quotations Oct. 13: spring wheat $3.75, 
f.o.b. mill, ceiling; hard winter standard 
patent $3.45, short $3.60; soft winter straight 
$3.60, short $3.75; all latter -prices are f.0.b 
New Orleans. 

Nashville: Local brokers and nearby mills 
report that new sales are limited to the 
day-to-day sale, principally patents, for 


slow after 
of last week. 
at ceilings or 


60- and 90-day delivery. Flour prices 
are from 5@10c higher than a week ago 
and buyers do not want to pay this ad- 
vance. Shipping directions on old con- 


tracts are good. Outbound shipments ti 
merchants, jobbers and wholesalers in the 
South and Southeast range from fair to 
good. The continued rationing and scarcity 
of sugar and shortening definitely is cur- 
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per bbl of 196 lbs.) All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. after the first of the month when a change calling tie Site of famaly Geer, ‘fhe ben mie id 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City St.Louis Buffalo in the subsidy is announced. An embargo demand for millfeed of all kinds indicates mer shipmer 
Spring first patent ............. $3.52@3.57 $...@3.44 $...@... $...@3.50 $...@3.80 has been clamped on export shipments due an enormous number of hogs will be slaugh- say, are a 
Spring standard patent ........ 3.42@38.47 ...@3.34 ...@... -+»- @3.50 --@3.70 to the strike of the longshoremen in New tered in this section and a larger suppl) $37.75, 
Spring first clear ............+. 3.24@3.40 3.00@3.10 + ee Se Pe @ 3.50 York City. The mills are crowded with of lard is anticipated within six to eight Kansas Cit 
Hard winter short patent ...... .-@3.67 ...@... 3.30@3.35 ...@3.50 . @3.80 orders. Clears are firm and scarce. weeks. Millers, blenders and brokers expect mand fa ea 
Hard winter 95% patent ...... -@3.47 ...@ 3.25@3.31 3.50@3.55 @3.70 Quotations Oct. 13, cottons: spring first an increase in sales along about this time posed to a ey 
Hard winter first clear ........ 2.82@3.17 ...@ 3.15@3.25 2.85@3.35 @3.35 patent $3.80, standard patent $3.70, first Local bakers pick up a few small lots 
Soft winter short patent ...... 3.50@4.31 ...@... 3.40@3.50 ...@4.05 @ 3.75 clear $3.50; hard winter short patent $3.80, when their supplies run low. 
Soft winter straight .......... 3.40@4.06 ...@ 3.25@3.30 ...@3.80 ...@... 95% patent $3.70, first clear $3.35; soft Prices to the terchants, jobbers ani 
Soft winter first clear ......... 2.90 @ 3.15 ‘Wg » fa rs 3.32@3.75 ...@3.10 winter short patent $3.75, first clear $3.10. wholesalers are unchanged from «_ week 
Rye flour, white .......--ssees. 4.15@4.35 4.20@4.30 ...@ ---@4.73 @ 4.50 New York: Local flour sales are practical- ago. Quotations Oct. 13: soft whet cake 6 
Rye flour, dark ................ 3.40@3.90 3.60@3.75 ...@ + @4,23 @4.00 iy at a standstill as prices are at ceilings flour $4.69; cake flour, not over .41% asl osin 
Semolina, NO. 1 .i.cccccscccess -@3.75 ...@3.62 ...@ -@3.99 . ...@3.98 m nearly all grades. Mills are not at all $4.02; cake flour, .41% or more ash $3.7! 
anxious to sell and even at these high short patent family flour $5.10@5.20, stand: 
New York Phila. Boston Cleveland tNashville levels will take care of only their regular ard patent $4.94@5.10, straight $4.70@4) 0 
Spring first patent ............-. *4$3.90@3.95 $3.80@3.83 $3.85@3.87 $3.63@3.73 $...@... customers. While purchases early this clear $4.25@4.55. co 9 
Spring standard patent ......... 3.70@3.75 3.70@3.73 3.75@3.77 3.53@3.60 ...@... month were not comparable to recent month- pets 10 
Spring first clear .............+- ee ot a er prt tye bye tp -+@ es ly buying, heavy sales after the October PACIFIC COAST Oct, 4 
Hard winter short patent ....... 3. 23.85 3.80@3. F .87 -60@3.7 Ts subsidy announcement placed buyers where " . 4 ity im 
Hard winter 95% patent ....... 3.70@3.75 3.70@3.73 3.75@3.77 3.50@3.60 ...@ they need not press he flour and only oc- ee gee Flour bookings continue “ Pe. 13 
Hard winter first clear ........ oO ES PGES Oe eee eee casional odd lots are turned. Mills are Cellent. Further bookings are being m \ et. 15 
Soft winter short patent ....... .ee@... ...@... 3.88@3.90 4.10@4.53 ...@4.69 behind in shipments and some jobbers who pe ag Philippines and South America. ba 
Soft winter straight ............ 3.55@3.65 *3.45@3.50 3.73@3.75 3.30@3.50 4.70@4.95 are filling the needs of small bakers af- ) 2? et Hong som, Shanghai range ft 
Soft winter straight (Pac. cst.).  3.77@3.79 ...@.. iS Via. Le sor fected by the bakery supply houses strike som “y po seer for December load a that 
Soft winter first clear .......... cee ace -+»@... 3.63@3.65 ...@... 4.25@4.55 find themselves light on supplies. Although tgs ee Se get flour. Oct. 4 
Rye flour, white ............... 4.50@4.65 4.3604.50 ...@... ...@... ...@... clears have not yet reached their price jome space Ras been allocated fr Oct-10 
Se ee Peer eee ek a S| ee @ ceflings, they are at the highest levels Export milis have been receiving mile tv Oct. +t 
SEU WT Eos cca ae ceeveaes < Sepa oP eee Oe @ in years and are so scarce that many {Tom these ports, but have been una shipé ne eat 
quotations are only nominal. Cake grades ya yen of shipping. ees en Oct. = 
Seattle 8S. Francisco Toronto **Winnipeg are also sparingly offered and Pacific coasts Pane ey — ee ng ee ae on 2 
Family patent ...... er Re Spring top patent{..$...@5.05 $...@6.20 are nearly all withdrawn. Quotations Oct. oa wad , a jour bookings with ‘omestit ecg 
Soft winter straight.. ...@... ...@... Spring second patent? ...@4.40 ...@4.80 13: spring high glutens $3.90@3.95, standard [O™ers in these markets. Local oneal 
Pastry .+....00.+- see see@... «e-@...  Spting first clearf .. ...@3.30 ...@... patents $3.70@3.75, clears $3.55@3.60; south- aa eee 
Dakota std. patent.. ...@.. 11+@ ane Spring exports§ .. -»-@11.365 ...@... western short patents $3.80@3.85, standard "Qavents Oct. 13: all Montana $351 
Montana std. patent. ...@... ...@... Ontario soft winterst ...@5.60 ...@... patents $3.70@3.75, clears $3.45@3.60; soft ns Sh cinren $3.67, biwest bakers $33 Oct, » I 
Ontario exports§ ... ...@6.25 ...@... winter straights, Pennsylvania $3.55@3.65, siusuthon compan 33 36 poe $3 90. pasts Oct. 19 1 
*Includes near-by straights. {Nashville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio River points for soft Pacific coast $3.77@3.79. $3.08, pie $3.08, fancy hara wheat clea" Oct. 1] : 
winter wheat flour. **In cottons, Fort William basis. {Secondhand cottons. {98-Ib cottons. Boston; New flour business is unusually $3.35, whole wheat 100% $3.35, grahal Oct, 19 a 
§280-lb cottons. ttHigh glutens, dull with neither buyers hor sellers show- $3.05, cracked $3.05. sy ey ee 
ee... 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





Toronto-Montreal; Canadian spring wheat 
four mills are now fully booked up with 
orders for November. Following the .an- 
nouncement of the Canadian wheat board of 
the November wheat price for export, mills 
were able to offer flour to the British Min- 
istry of Food for that month and orders 
for all that could be supplied were placed. 
The price was unchanged from the previous 
mouth, If mills had the necessary ca- 
almost unlimited quantities of flour 


acl 

aiid be sold for export, so urgent is the 
need overseas, The Norwegian Monopoly 
made purchases of flour in Canada re- 
centiy. This business was done directly 


with Norwegian importers who operate un- 


der control of their government, Do- 
mes trade in spring wheat flour goes 
alon. steadily with little change from week 
to week. Prices are at ceiling levels. Quo- 
tations Oct. 13: for export, government 
regulation flour $11.35 per 280 Ibs, At- 
lant winter ports; top patents for use 
in Canada $5.05 bbl, seconds $4.40, bakers 
$4.30. in 98’s cotton, mixed cars, track, 
Toronto-Montreal freights, 10c extra where 


cartage is performed. 
Export permits are again being issued for 
io winter wheat flour and some busi- 


Onta 
ness vas done during the week with British 
Guiana. Unfortunately, demand for this 
flour ‘rom the West Indies is slow as there 
is reluctance on the part of buyers to 
pay the present high rate of $1.50 bbl 
equalization fee. Ontario mills would like 
to be able to ship out flour in volume 
as this would give them more storage 
space for wheat, of which supplies are 
always scarce in the latter part of the 
year. Domestic buyers of this flour are well 
supplied, Prices are the ceiling. Quota- 
tions Oct. 13: standard grades of soft 


winters $5.50 bbl, secondhand cottons, Mon- 
treal freight basis; for export $6.25 bbl, 
cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, plus equal- 
ization fee of $1.50. 

The movement of Ontario winter wheat 
to market is slowing up. Mills have all 
their available storage space filled with this 
grain. Some have added to their storage 
capacity which will put them in a better 
position with regard to wheat supplies later 
in the season when grain is hard to secure. 
However, this storage is not sufficient to 
carry them through the whole year. Quota- 
tions Oct. 13: best grades $1.26 bu, Mon- 
treal freights, which is equivalent to $1.12 
@1.14 bu, f.o.b. shipping points in Ontario. 

Winnipeg: Export business in Canadian 
flour last week was equivalent to almost 
2,000,000 bus of wheat. Of this figure, 
roughly 1,500,000 bus were worked to the 
United Kingdom and Canadian mills are 
now booked up for all of October and No- 
vember. In addition to the United King- 
dom business, the West Indies and the 
Philippines were again in the market for 
flour, and took the remainder of the bulk 
total. Canadian flour is moving to Manila 
as speedily as ocean space can be secured, 
and it is rather significant that these sup- 
plies are moving from almost every At- 
lantic and Pacific seaboard port where space 
to the Philippines can be obtained. 

Domestic trade is good and mills are 


working to capacity. Quotations Oct. 13: 
top patent springs for delivery between 
Fort William and the British Columbia 


boundary $5.20 cottons, second patents $4.80, 
second patents to bakers $4.60. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 














THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


with clears, ground wheat ‘and flour. Mills 
indicate no weakness in future positions; 
earlot ceiling $36.50. i . 
Oklahoma City: Demand continues ahead 
of supplies. There is no change in prices. 


Quotations, burlaps, carloads for southern 
deliveries: bran, mill run and shorts $1,95 
ewt; for northern deliveries: $1.90. 


Omaha: Demand was heavy as ever. The 


supply is .very far behind. Better condi- 
tions were not reported in sight. Prices 
remained unchanged: $36.50. carlot; $37.50 
l.e.L, ceiling. 


Wichita: Millfeed is as scarce as at any 
time this year and demand continues far 
in excess of output, although mills are 


running full time. Quotations, basis Kansas 


City> straight cars $36.50, mixed cars 
$37.50 ton. 
Hutchinson: Straight car buyers had lit- 


last week with the established 
offerings at 


tle success 
mixed car trade absorbing all 


ceilings: $36.50@37.50, Kansas City basis, 
for all types of feed. 

Salina: Demand is excellent with prices 
steady and supplies inadequate. Bran and 


shorts continue to sell at ceiling levels. 
Fort Worth: Open market offerings al- 
most nil, production practically all ap- 
plied on contracts or to mixed car buy- 
ers. Demand far exceeds entire available 
supply. Quotations, ceiling, carlots, wheat 
and grey shorts $42.20 sacked, delivered 
TCP, in mixed cars $1 ton higher. 
Toledo: No change in the market; all 
millfeeds continue to sell at ceiling levels 
$42.37 bulk, f.0o.b. Toledo, and no telling 
how much could be sold if it could be had. 
Situation appears to have become fixed. 
Much of production being moved by trucks. 
Cleveland; Continues to be very scarce, 
and with continuous rain in this section 
for the past 30 days pastures are in very 
bad shape. Truckers are obtaining all the 
feed available at ceiling prices. Quotations: 
spring bran, hard winter bran, standard 
middlings and red dog, all $42.90 ton. 
Buffalo: Situation remains unchanged. 
The demand, because of its comparative 
cheapness, is still far ahead of a continued 


record output. While all grades of feed- 
stuffs are scarce, the scarcity of millfeeds 
is particularly acute. Trend is firm. Quo- 


tations: all varieties $41.55, straight carlots, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Mill output though heavy, 
not match the unusual demand, and 
duction is being applied to previous com- 
mitments. Above that, only a few mixed 
cars are offered and quickly. absorbed. Tight 
corn supplies accentuate the condition but 
trade interests hope for a somewhat easier 
over-all situation when corn starts moving 
next month. Spring bran, midds., mixed 
feed, red do: $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Demand is _ fairly 
and the limited offerings are kept well 
cleaned up at firm prices; quotations: std. 
bran, pure spring, hard winter, soft win- 
ter, std. midds., flour and red dog, all 
$44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: 
kinds of feeds is 
corn are still not 
on bran, red dog, middlings when 
continue at ceilings of $44.85. 
amounts of barley continue to be 
but wheat and oats are plentiful and 
stitute the main item of feed offered. 

Nashville: Demand for millfeed as well 
as for all other feeds continues to exceed 
the supply. Farmers are feeding any kind 
of feed available. Quotations: bran and 
Shorts $43.30@44.30 ton, ceilings. 

Portland: Mill 
$36.50 ton. 


can- 
pro- 


active 


all classes and 
Bran, shorts, 

Quotations 
offered 
Limited 
offered, 
con- 


Demand for 
heavy. 
available. 


run, bran, shorts, midds. 





















Ogden: Demand continues to exceed sup- 
ply with everything at ceiling prices and 
Minneapolis: Millfeed demand appears nothing new offered. Plants continue to 
limitless and the heavy production of the care for old customers and are operating 
last two or three months has not come 24 hours per day, seven days per week. 
anywhere neer satisfying the needs of the Grain markets closed for Columbus day 
trade, The winter months are approaching but mills operated. Quotations: red bran 
without an accumulation of supplies any- and mill run, blended, white and midds. 
where and millers do not look for any let-up $36.30, carload lots, f.o.b. Ogden. Denver 
in inquiry, Mixers are showing renewed prices: $37, ceiling. California prices: $42.08 
interest in offerings for spring and sum- carlots, f.o.b. San Francisco, with Los An- 
mer shipment. Track offerings, jobbers geles prices up $1, ceiling. ° 
Say, are a thing of the past. Ceiling: Toronto; Millfeed is much wanted. It is 
$37.75, cheaper at ceiling prices than any other 
Kansas City: No change in picture; de- form of feed, Production although at rec- 
mand far exceeds offerings, which are com- ord levels is inadequate to supply fully 
posed to a large extent of mixed car trade domestic requirements. Exports are re- 
GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 
Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: 
WHEAT 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle _ Duluth 
Dee. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 9 168% 167% 176% 174% 167 1654 baie 170 170 
Oct. 10 169% 168% 177% 175% 168% 166 170 170 
Oct. 11 170 168% 178 176% 168 166% sees ae 170 170 
Oct. 12 ae 3 Ao) 
Oct. 13 .... 169% 168% 178% 176% 168% 167% nati waar 172 170 
Och 15 .... 109 167 176% 174% 166% 165% Per ais Sc 172 170 
lm CORN: — - OATS 
Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. 9 % 118% 118 ev 67% ~=—«68 62 63% 
Oct. 10 118% 118% 67% 68% 62 63% 
Oct. 11 118% 118% ae ees 66% 67% 61% 63% 
Oct. 12 CER EE, LS ae eee ee 
oct 43 118% 118% Sect eee 68 69 62% 63% 
et. 15 118% 117% er 67 68% 61% 63% 
RYE r FLAXSEED————_, BARLEY 
Chicago Mir poli Mir poli Duluth Minneapolis 
Oct, 9 Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May Dec. May 
Oct. . 155 148% 150% 145% é eave vee eees ouee onee 
Oct, os 156% 149% 151% 146% ° 
Oct. See 157 149% 151% 146% tee eee esas ° ee 
Oct 2 — ——HOLIDAY———___—_____ 
Oct . 160% 152% 153% 148% Perce nw Pes 
* & 159% 151% 153% 147% 





stricted to limited quantities. Quotations 


grain has 


43 


eaused some scattered buying 


Oct. 13: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts of rye flour, however caution is being used 
$30, midds. $33 ton, net cash terms, bags by both jobbers and bakers. Quotations: 
included, mixed or straight cars, Mon- patent. white rye flour $4.10@4.30, dark 
treal basis.} f3 rye flour $3.60@3.90. : 

Winnipeg; All types of millfeed continue St. Louis: Prices advanced 12c. Sales 
in excellent demand and, apart from some and shipping directions slow. Pure white 
stocks from Alberta moving into British flour $4.73, medium $4.63, dark $4.23, rye 


Columbia, all the-run from western mills 
is being shipped to eastern Canada Sales- 
for consumption in the three prairie prov- 


meal $4.48. 





inces are quite unimportant. Quotations: 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan bran $28, shorts 
$29; Alberta bran $25.50, shorts’ $26.50. 
Small lots ex-country elevators and ware- 


OATMEAL MARKETS 





houses $3 extra. 





Toronto; 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are 


resuming fall activity in domestic markets. 


RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Belated reports indicate that 
a little business was done week before last, 


No new 
remain 
rolled oats $3.15 
mixed 
bag, 


Prices 
13: 


export demand 
at the ceiling. 


is reported. 
Quotations Oct. 
bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in 
98-lb jutes, $3.85 
Montreal. 


oatmeal, in 
Toronto or 


cars; 
f.o.b. 


Winnipeg: Cooler weather has stepped up 





but this past week new bookings were demand for rolled oats and oatmeal, but 
confined to a few scattered carlots. Ap- sales are not heavy and supplies are suf- 
parently, for the time being, having failed ficient to take care of all buying orders. 
to get in at the lower levels, buyers are There has been .no suggestion of export 
contenting themselves with covering imme- business recently. Quotations: rolled oats, 
diate needs only. But it looks as though in 80-Ib sacks, $3.25 in the three prairie 
the time is near when freer buying will provinces; oatmeal, in 98-lh sacks, 20% 
have to be done. Meanwhile, the rye mar- over rolled oats. 
ket continues to show strength, with each Minneapolis: Rolled oats were quoted on 
succeeding day registering a slight gain. Oct. 15 at $4.75 per 100 Ibs, bulk; 20-0z 
Directions are light, since business on mill packages $2.65 case, 48-oz packages $2.89. 
books has gotten down to an unusually 
low level. Pure white rye flour is quoted —__oooooOoOoOoO 
at $4.20@4.30, in cottons, f.o.b. Minneapolis, 
pure medium $4@4.10, pure dark $3.60@ Bonded Grain in the United States 
3.75, although mills are asking 20@25c Bonded grain in the United States Oct. 6, 
more. 1945, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
, Chicago: No special activity in market. Whea Oats Rye Barl'y 
The usual steady small lot buying was re- Baltimore . ee 3.387 we, 
ported. Directions good; white patent flour ae 6.180 2,746 és ie 
$4.15@ 4.35, medium $4.05@4.25, dark $3.40 RS cee Se 235 451 =m 60 
@3.90. GHicaee .....0.. 169 ik 
New York: Prices are high and firm and co eee ss ‘0 486 
although buyers are interested their ideas CY 44.9 4:6 Be0-4 292 beat 
of value are about 25c below mill figures. Milwaukee ...... os re 240 
Quotations: $4.50@4.65. OW BOTH 20555 2.932 41 42 
Portland; Pure dark rye $4.20, medium Afloat ........ 94 
dark $4.23, Wisconsin pure straight $4.97, Philadelphia 1,271 
Wisconsin white patent $5.28. i le = 
s . : va) |) Pe 14,441 3,407 928 
Philadelphia: Market continues to show Sept. 29, 1945 15.194 2.994 632 
a firm undertone; prices about 5c sack Oct. 7, 1944 16.603 1.738 6 518 
higher. Offerings only moderate, while i roe eta say rp ‘ 
demand is spotty and confined to satis- 
faction of immediate needs. White patent ; 
$4.35@4.50. Rye Flour Output 
Buffalo: Demand good; supply is good; Following is the rye flour output report- 
trend is firm. Quotations, cottons: white ed to The Northwestern Miller by mills at 


$4.50, medium $4.40, dark $4. 


Chicago, 


Minneapolis and outside pojnts in 


Pittsburgh: The continuous advance has the Northwest, in sacks, with comparative 
caused buying to be on a week to week figures for the previous weeks: 
basis. Sales light past week and _ prices Sept. Sept. Oct. Oct. 
advanced to new highs. Rye flour, fancy 22 29 6 13 
white $4.50@ 4.60, medium $4.40@ 4.50. Five mills 47,408 33,756 35,686 *30,201 
Cleveland: Last week’s advance of rye *Four mills. 
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seller currently: 


Cocoa PRopuUCcTs 
COFFEE 
COTTONSEED OIL 
LARD 








mt 
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wanignuit 


offered to sellers. 


70 PINE STREET 





If You Are Interested in these 
SPOT COMMODITIES— 


... tt ts probable that we may be of 
help to you. 


In the following raw products, or their equivalents in 5 
processed form, we are likely to be able to find a buyer or = 


Through our 88 offices located in all parts of the country, 
our Commodity Department keeps a constant check on 
up-to-date developments. Further, we endeavor to bring 
buyer and seller together—and thus are conversant with 
specific instances in which these staples can be made avail- e 
able to buyers. The same type of cooperation is, of course, = 


If you will tell us what you want, we usually can either 
help secure it at regular brokerage rates—or tell you the 
market situation, at no cost to you. Just address our Com- 
modity Department—’phone if your need is urgent—and 
we'll swing into action for you immediately. 


MERRILL LYNCH, PierCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Brokers in Commodities and Securities 
Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities = 


Offices in 87 Cities = 





MEAT Propucts 
MILK Propucts 
SOYBEAN OIL 

SUGAR = 











NEW YORK 5, N. Y. S 
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WANT ADS 














v 


v 


Advertisements in this department are 5c per word; minimum charge, 
$1. (Count six words for signature.) Situation Wanted advertisements 


will be accepted for 2%4c per word, 50c minimum. 


Display Want 


Ads $4 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


v 


v 





MILLS FOR SALE 








HELP WANTED 
. 





EXPORT MANAGER WANTED 


A small group of interior southwest- 
ern hard winter wheat flour mills 
have an opening for export man with 
flour experience in Latin-American 
and European markets. Knowledge 
of Spanish and Portuguese highly de- 
sirable. Full-time position—Perma- 
nent. Give full experience, nation- 
ality, and indication of compensation 
expected in application. Address 
7561, The Northwestern Miller, 612 
Board of Trade Bldg., Kansas City 
6, Mo. 


v 





For Sale—FLOUR MILL 


In county seat town in northwestern 
Nebraska. Diesel powered, 10,000-gal 
fuel oil storage tank. 17,000-bu grain 
storage. Lots of warehouse space. All 
in A-1 condition. 


A. T. Howard Realty Co., Scottsbluff, Nebraska 








MACHINERY WANTED 














WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two. flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 











SALESMAN WANTED 


A well-known company, with 
mills in the Northwest and 
Southwest, wants an_ experi- 
enced salesman to represent it 
in Indiana and Ohio; must 
have top-notch references, and 
not exceed 40 years of age. Ad- 
dress 7568, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








Cereal Chemist 


To take charge of laboratory for 
control of Flour Mill and Grain 
Elevators. Located in California. 
Please reply fully, giving experi- 
ence, references, education and 
salary expected. All replies will 
be kept in strict confidence. Ad- 
dress 7502, The Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





FLOUR BARRELS 


New, high grade barrels, 
for flour and other food 
products, are available at 
our cooper shops, which 
are strategically located 
throughout the Southern 
States. 


Please Write or Wire 


The J. R. RAIBLE COMPANY 


2009 Third Avenue South 
BIRMINGHAM 3, ALABAMA 








For Remodeling or Reflowing 
Your Mill— Consult with 


W. D. McLEAN 
141 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 














BAKER - EDITOR 


Experienced bakery production or bak- 


“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitte Co., Inman, Kan. 














ery service men who feel an li 
tion to make trade journalism a career 
are invited to address 7526, The North- 
western Miller. Men in their twenties 
preferred. Journalistic training or ex- 
perience not required but given high 
rating. Write fully, stating age, edu- 
cational background, occupation, ex- 
perience, personal characteristics and 
salary expected. Photo and references 
helpful. 





We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 











WANTED—FLOUR MILLER FOR 200-BBL 
soft wheat mill located in western New 
York. Address reply to 7570, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. Give 
age, experience and expected salary. 


WANTED—C EREAL c HEMIST, “FOR CON- 
trol work in large corn mill. In reply 
give full details as to experience, salary 
expected, ete. Address 7562, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


15 WEST 10TH 


KA'‘NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN. 











FLOUR 

FOR 
EVERY 
PURPOSE 


STREET © 


Western Canada Visible Grain Supply 


Visible supply of grain in the western in- 
spection division Oct. 12, 1945, and re- 
ceipts and shipments during the past week, 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

Fort William and 
Port Arthur— 
Semi-public ter- 


Wheat Durum Oats Barley 














i ee 35,331 1,072 10,774 6,389 

Private terminals FS ° 30 2 

TOCAIS.4.0'6:00:00 2 “85,332 1,072 10,805 6,801 
Vancouver-New 

Westminster .. 9,967 aX 715 42 
Int. public and 

semi-public ele- 

VOtOrS sccscers 6,443 és 688 24 
Churchill ....... 1,878 se ee POs 
Prince Rupert .. 985 
VICtEFIG. ...cenees 509 

TOtGig . 6. ccess 55,113 1,072 12,207 6,456 

Year ago .... 55,626 1,251 13,587 13,312 

Receipts during week— 

Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 5,659 149 2,645 1,810 
Pacific seaboard. 843 oe 43 9 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

ern Giv. .....3 31 a 94 8 

POCBIG * o5.44.05.9:% 5,533 149 2,782 1,827 
Shipments during ‘ities 
Ft. Wm.-Pt. Arthur— 

LOK ...scecee 8,692 538 1,454 1,300 

TS Geer ere eee 8 69 32 
Pacific seaboard. 1,553 17 2 
All other public 

and semi-public 

terminals, west- 

a Se er 217 4 

DOCKS fecincee 10,481 538 1,544 1,334 


TOTAL RECEIPTS 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 12, 1945 


77,083 1,078 14,930 12,871 
5,408 1,037 76 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 
Pacific seaboard. 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 


ern diy. 293 - 709 30 


SHIPMENTS 
1945 


TOTAL 
Aug. 1 to Oct. 12, 


Ft. Wm.-Pt. Ar. 
Pacific seaboard. 
All other public 
and semi-public 
terminals, west- 
ern div. 


91,770 1,355 15,949 
9,603 71 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United 
States as compiled by the secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (000's 
omitted), of date Oct, 6: 





Wheat Corn Oats’ Rye B'lev 
Baltimore... 3,966 40 26 359 3 
Boston 1,634 0% és 358 i 
Buffalo ... 6,821 75 6,131 233 169 
Afloat .. 471 os “> ° aa 
Chicago .. 5,455 337 8,388 1,850 1,646 
Duluth - 16,766 67 5,211 53 4,045 
Ft. Worth. 8,515 348 744 32 77 
Galveston.. 3,571 e% o8 Pe 9 
Hutchinson 11,089 o8 os o% ‘3 
Ind’apolis.. 2,489 332 379 59 52 
Kan. City. 36,134 846 1,667 168 468 
Milwaukee. 1,494 aie 45 ss §=©=—. 4,1 58 
Mpls. 4,185 53 10,419 1,019 6,448 
New Orl... 1,324 22 45 83 ae 
New York. 2,215 94 984 2 10 
Omaha 12,766 1,340 2,757 188 302 
Peoria ... 37 283 65 ee 51 
Philadel. 2,816 7 o* 3 3 
Sioux City. 187 293 737 i 9 
St. Joseph. 4,250 519 1,631 2 68 
St. Louis.. 6,353 268 2,189 33 300 
Wichita .. 7,609 3 68 oe 77 
On lakes.. 1,001 a 165 . ; 
Total Oct. 
6, 1945..141,148 4,920 41,651 4,442 18,192 
Total Oct. 
7, 1944..167,124 8,049 15,947 13,992 23,755 





United States Grain Stocks 


Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending Oct. 6, 1945, and Oct. 7, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000's 





omitted): Canadian 
7--American— e-—in bond— 
Oct. Oct. Oct. Oct. 
6 7 6 7 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat. ...... 167,790 197,377 16,462 19,928 
OOPR vecvoccs 4,883 Dat kia'6 
oo: Bai 45,405 3,907 1,081 
RY@ wcsccceee 5,003 ats 677 
Barley ...... 23,912 544 409 
Flaxseed 3,547 oP 
Soybeans .... 669 1,665 


Stocks of United States grain in store ‘te 
Canadian markets Oct. 6 (figures for cor- 
responding date a year ago given in paren- 
theses): wheat, none (631,000) bus; corm 
none 270,000); soybeans, none (248,000). 
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DEATHS 


Arthur Edward Muse, 61, Nash. 
ville, died recently. For the past 18 
months he had worked for the Inter. 
nal Revenue Bureau, but prior to that 
had been for eight years associated 
with the Ford Flour Co., in Nash- 
ville, and had been engaged in the 
flour business in other parts of Ten- 
nessee and Georgia for many years 











Eva L. Walker, wife of Roy (C, 
Walker, in charge of Chicago gro- 
cery products sales for Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc., died Oct. 11. She had 
not been in good health for several 
months. 





J. D. ZIMMERMAN DIES 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. D. Zimmer- 
man, president of the Farmers Siate 
Bank, Sterling, Kansas, and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of sey- 
eral of the milling and grain eniter- 
prises of the Ross family in Kansas, 
died Oct. 5. 

Mr. Zimmerman was _§s associated 
with the Ross milling interests since 
the purchase in 1918 of the White- 
water (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., of 
which he was a director. He also was 
a director of American Flours, Inc, 
Newton, Kansas; Ross Milling Co, 
Ottawa, Kansas, and the Wichita 
Terminal Elevator, Inc. 

He was a brother of L. E. Zim- 
merman of the Whitewater Flour 
Mills Co. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MOVES TO NEW OFFICE 


Des Moines, Iowa. — The Western 
Grain and Feed Association has 
moved its office to room 432, Des 
Moines Building, Des Moines. The 
change of address was announced by 
Mark G. Thornburg, secretary of the 
association. 














e . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 














HARDESTY MILLING CO. 
Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
. Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes | 











CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 


440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








_ 








MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 
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ial Flouring Mills Co. 


o GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 


NEW "SPOKANE MILL . "MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA © SPOKANE © WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE ¢ - PORTLAND 





ERCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 











CROWN 
MILLS 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 





“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 














WESTERN MILLING Co. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 












SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


= DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 






$ "THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
CLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, NEw YORK CITY 





For Over Fifty Years... 
KING’S GOLD 





KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
yea EXCELSIOR 
he ... Made in Minnesota 


H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 

















SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 


— 
Jones-HetreLsaTER Construction Co. 


Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 

















1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 


————— 





EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE C0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


INSURANCE ort CHUBB & SON 


Policies of this ay 0 United States Managers 
are held by leading millers 90 John Street New York 
Atlanta, Georgia Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. Montreal, Canada 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAINTAINED SINCE 1887 


Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 


‘ : ALL 
HASTINGS CABLE CODES 
Montreal USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


th Ete) F js ¥i E: 
ouR _ 








Nn 
e 















Makers * 


CANADA’S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


pr Merwe Famous 
WHEAT-1He EARTS 










BUFFALO 2 
Cable Address Mills at 


mee 
ociwe woes. = The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED | ions “rom wun 


ALL CODES WINNIPEG EDMONTON 


USED MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 


























CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR EXPORTERS 


Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 


Cable 

Address— 
“‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 
Canada 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Saple Leaf Milling Co. Limiter. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 











TORONTO NEW YORK VANCOUVER 
MILLS AT 
TORONTO, ONTARIO - MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 











= 





Uc dl l rr. 
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WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED 


| CABLE: LAKURON 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREESTASS =e 


Edmonton, capital of Alberta, is one of 


, ; N Canada’s fastest growing cities. Named 
f bd after Fort Edmonton, an early Hudson 
1 Bay Company post, the city has always 


played an important part in the fur 
trade. 


Edmonton, home of the University of 
7 eR & AT W i 4y T Alberta, has particular importance in the 
educational life of the province. 

6 AT T L ra Great distributing point for Canada’s 
vast Northland and important supply 
centre for the increasingly important 
Peace and Mackenzie River Basins, 

M A Il T L A N D Edmonton also is important for manu- 
facturing, particularly meat packing and 


flour milling. 
H U 4 @) N Focal point for air routes to Canada’s 


north, Alaska, the Far East and Russia, 
Edmonton is ensured an important place 
in Canada’s future. 


UNIFORM QUALITY GUARANTEED 


FLOUR MILLING CAPACITY 9500 BBLS DAILY © ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 400 BBLS DAILY 





OLDEST ESTABLISHED MANUFACTURERS OF Soo >A 


JUTE ix A G 45 COTTON | pene 
. BAGS 


IN CANADA COTTON 


es Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited ‘ s 


Head Office. MONTREAL, QUEBEC 





























The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL * CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 





BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 





THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 





























MIL aT SASKATOON, SASK., CANADA 


al 


SALES OFFICE 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


Cable Address: ““FORTGARRY”’ BOX 2190 Codes: Bentley’s—Riverside 





BATTS et 


fied: 


LIMITED 


Wieder 1nd Importers 





SK 
STR rey 


eget eis URED RS oT bas ars 


A 
a aos 


Soh re 








Export Flour 
INSURANCE 














Grain Shippers “‘All Risks’? 
Domestic and Export mia, 


Ocean and Lake Insurance 


TORONTO F LEV ATORS and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 





LIMITED Export Flour Handling 
Toronto Canada Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
RnR. ©. PRATT F. 0. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 


Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canada 


Exporter 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS APPLETON & COX, INC., 


6% King Street, Eust American Agents 
or . Z 111 John Street, New York 








TORONTO, CANADA 



































a. 
- WINNIPEG — MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd 
ie . *” ° 

Pee eee ~ Cable Address: Established 

“SUPERB”’ 1894 s 
Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia ty rain and Cable Ad 
Le 
Feeds 7 
GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. W. S. KIMPTON & SONS expen 
Successors to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. * Export 528 

Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour Flour Millers it Sask 

“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA TORONTO, CANADA UNITED 

Cable Address: ‘"Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Cables: “GLuTEN,’’ Melbourne = w 

ee 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and, Manufacturers of 


PROVENDER 4® BALANCED 
RATIONS 


FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


® @ 
Head Office: Oables: 
40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND London 























jince we 
James rchardson & dons 


brain Merchant Shippers and Exporters 


WINNIPEG - CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 





Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” See 








LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cw Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 





_——— 





CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT 


529 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 


GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CaBLE AppREss, ‘‘GILLESPIE,”’ SypNry 











ee 



























es 


on 


CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mallick lile me ieli-k Ol dla -33 
WINNIPEG - 


VANCOUVER - CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
TORONTO +: HUMBERSTONE -§ MONTREAL «+ MONCTON 
oes - 


RIENTA EXPORT DFFICE VANCOUVER 
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ROBINSON 


MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 











“SUPERFLOUR” 
“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


* * 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 
Capacity 1,500 Bbls. WICHITA, KANSAS 








CENTRAL BAG & BuriaP Co 


IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OFFICE aND FACTORY: 4513-4525 SOUTH WESTERN BLVD. 


CHICAGO 











WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 


Made from Wisconsin Grown Rye 


We are exclusive rye millers and the larg- 
est producers of rye flour in the state. 


WHITE HEATHER....BLUE RIBBON....RYE MEAL 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 
‘*Wisconsin’'Makes‘the’'Best*Rye‘Flour” 











Friend: Do you have any trouble 
with “shall” and “will”? 

Man: No, my wife says, “You 
shall” and I say “I will.” 


eo¢ ¢ 


“How’s your car running? 

“Not so good. I can’t keep it 
throttled down.” 

“How’s your wife?” 

“Oh, she’s about the same.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


One of the best descriptions of 
“boogie-woogie” that we have heard 
to date is the reply made by a dis- 
gruntled father when his daughter 
exclaimed: 

“Did you ever hear anything so 
perfectly wonderful on the radio, 
Dad? Really, it is out of this world!” 

Father: “No, I can’t say I have, 
although I once heard a collision 
between a truckload of empty milk 
cans and a freight car filled with 
live ducks.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


A Scotchman telegraphed a pro- 
posal of marriage to his sweetheart. 
After waiting an answer all day, he 
received an affirmative reply late at 
night. 

“If I were you,” said the operator, 
“T’d think twice before marrying a 
girl who kept me waiting for the 
answer so long.” 

“Na, na,” replied the Scot. “The 
lass for me is the lass who waits for 
the night rates!” 


¢?¢ ¢ 


Friend (to young bride): What do 
you think of married life? 

Young Bride: Oh, there’s not 
much difference. I used to wait up 
half the night for Howard to go 
home, and now I wait up half the 
night for him to come home. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Brenda: I know he is the man for 
me, mother. Every time he takes me 
in his arms I can hear his heart 
pounding. 

Mother: Better be careful, daugh- 
ter. When your father was courting 
me I was fooled for a year by his 
dollar watch. 


¢¢¢ 


The man in the restaurant was 
having trouble cutting his steak. 
Finally he called the waiter. “I can’t 
cut this steak. Take it back and 
bring me another.” 

“Sorry, sir,” replied the waiter, 
after closely inspecting the steak, 
“can’t take it back; you bent it.” 


¢¢ ¢ 


Marilyn: I wonder if Jack really 
loves me. 

Carolyn: Sure he does! Why should 
he make you an exception? 


¢$¢ ¢ 


“How’s the real estate business in 
your town?” asked the visitor. 

“Fine,” replied the agent. “All the 
landlords want new tenants and all 
the tenants want new landlords.” 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 











P. E. CARR 


CUBAN FLOUR SURVEYS 
Established in 1919 
Paz 104, P. O. Box 2343, Habana, Cuba 





. 





Carvin Hosmer, Stoute Co. 
Millers Agents 


157 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 








W. H. Schneider Co. 
BROKERS 


623 Dwight Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











THEO. STIVERS 


Broker 
FLOUR — FEED — GRAIN 


320 Candler Bldg. 
Atlanta 3, Georgia 








KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: . 
New York City and San Francisco 


— 


October 


——— 





M. STA 


STA 
FLOUR 


Cory Bi 
Fenchur 


Cab 


MARI 


Subscri 
Seethin 


Cable 


F. E. 


EUROF 
AND 

IN ¢ 
Connecti 
Botolpl 
10, E 


PIL] 


LOND 


HARRI 
COM 
GRAIN 


Corys’ B 

57/59 
9 Bruns 
68 Const 
81 Hope 

















JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


781 LaSauve St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. S.A. 


— 


P. O. Box 646 











TRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 


PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 
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g 8 . £.A.G | Gable Address: “’TRONTOPRI,” London fe 
M. STANNAR! . A. GREEN i 
oe SIDNEY SMITH N. V. Handelmaatschappij v/h GRIPPELING & VERKLEY 
‘ AR (FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) IMPORTERS OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
er ee een Se LONDON, E. C. 3 Cable Address: “Bijgrip,’’ Amsterdam 
ee IMPORTERS FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND All Soda kee 
Cory Buildings, CEREAL PRODUCTS Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam AMSTERDAM 
Fenchurch Street LONDON, E. C. 3 Caden: See. 2S et eee Sole Agents of Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis 
oabie Address; “Donrasce“tantoen | FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. Lieeahdaiies -3 wy tena 
IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, HAARLEM, HOLLAND 
= MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, (Established 1908) 
= FLOUR IMPORTERS FEED, ETC. IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF FLOUR AND CEREALS 
z 52, Mark Lane, 20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. Samples and Offers Solicited : 
LONDON, E.C.3 Cable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool Bankers: Nederlandsche Handel Mij. N. V. Cable Address: ‘‘Tarvo,’’ Haarlem 
COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. FELIX COHEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT FLOUR IMPORTERS SINCE 1879 
IMPORTERS ee ee ee 
17, Corn Exchange Chambers Prov enierasingel 81A ROTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
LONDON, £. C.3 Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street an ae 
BELFAST, IRELAND Cable Address: “FELIXCOHEN” Reference: De Twentsche Bank 
Cable Address: ‘“Coventry,’”’ London Cable Address: “ANCHOR,” Belfast 
i VERHOEFF’s MEEL-IMPORT 
G. E. FEAST & Co. CRAWFORD & LAW ROBERT CARSON & Co. (late Hatenboer & Verhoeff) 
(oHAS. E. FEAST) FLOUR IMPORTERS LTD. Importers of 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 FLOUR IMPORTERS ig te ringer ga 
ate emgage an aas. | OO veo eas 50 Wellington St. GLASGOW | Ref.: Incasso-Bank N., .V.. Rotterdam 
,E.C. | ables: Radium 
Cable Address “Feastanco,” London. Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow Cable Address: “‘DiPpLoMA,"’ Glasgow | Guaranty Trust Co., New York 
Corr.: Postbox 1151 
E. W. Bouwman c. L. Kirchheiner 
F. E. HOOKWAY & CO., Ltd. FARQUHAR BROTHERS McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 
EUROPEAN AGENTS FOR AMERICAN E. & W. BOUWMAN 
AND CANADIAN EXPORTERS FLOUR MERCHANTS FLOUR IMPORTERS FLOUR IMPORTERS 
IN GRAIN, FLOUR AND FEED 50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C.2 r 
Connections solicited for post-war business ™ oe GOW,C 19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW | Bstablished 1833 ROTTERDAM 
Botolph House LONDON, E.C. 3 C. I. F. business much preferred. Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,” Glasgow Cable Address: ‘‘Bouwman,” Rotterdam 
Cuba 10, Eastcheap Cable Address: ‘“Glencairn,” Glasgow | 
scaled Pa ee poA- ee ee ee : —_ CN rer Se ee eS eh 
ied LOKEN & CO. A/S 
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EVERYTHING for the BAKER 


HUMMER — Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY — Short Spring Patent . 
BEST PATENT — Standard Spring Patent 
LOTUS—Strong Spring Patent 

STRONG BAKERS — First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO. 
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W..: your N-A Representative’s brief case bulges it means that he’s 










bringing you more than just data on a good product for maturing, process- 
ing or enriching; he has facts and figures from N-A’s nationwide expe- 


og rience that can help you produce a better flour. His experience plus N-A’s 


complete flour service are yours for the asking. They'll give you practical 


answers to practical problems — so why not call him today? 


»ver Y 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN CO. INC., AGENTS FOR 
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“BREAKFAST? SKIP IT!” 


Preliminary reports from new survey point 
immediate need for nutritional education 
among high school and grade school students 


Below-par breakfasts . . . poor 
breakfasts . . . no breakfasts at all! 
That is the record of eating habits 
among students as revealed by 
preliminary figures from a recent 
week-long survey in 9 elementary 
and high schools in 9 Midwest rural, 
suburban and urban communities. 


47.2% of the high school break- 
fasts and 23.9% of the grade 


EVERY DAY’ 













school breakfasts were poor or in- 
adequate. 


43.5% of the high school break- 
fasts and 50.2% of the grade 
school breakfasts were fair (needed 
improvement, better selection). 


Only 9.3% of the high school 
breakfasts and only 25.9% of the 
grade school breakfasts were good 
or adequate. 


Here at General Mills we are 
working to develop helpful materi- 
als for teaching good nutrition to 
school children. These materials, 






S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 





based on the latest authoritative 
information and perfected with the 
help of a committee of educators, 
are now being tested with the co- 
operation of selected rural, sub- 
urban and city schools. 


The results of our tests will be 
reported to you on these pages in 
the months to come. We invite 
your comments and suggestions. 


General Mills. Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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GREEN AND YELLOW ORANGES, TOMATOES, POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLES... some GRAPEFRUIT... or row VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
raw, some cooked, frozen cabbage or salad greens. . raw, dried, cooked, 
or canned. At least one Atleastoneservingaday. frozen or canned. Two or 
serving a day. more servings a day. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quart 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
a day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
,«. natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 


BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for: 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 


One of a Series 
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of ads “ppearing 
dical and health 





